i) Will it bring a new church policy on birth control? 


Can the bishops cut down the Pope’s supremacy 
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fresher fruit flavor she loves and t itamin C 
. Give her Del Monte quality—always your best buy 


® = 2 PIN | LE’ 
Del Monte and only Del Monte’ Juice Drinks GRapERRU! 


IN THESE DELICIOUS FLAVOR BLENDS: PINEAPPLE-GRAPEFRUIT, PINEAPPLE-APRICOT, PINEAPPLE-PEAR, PINEAPPLE-ORANGE, ORANGE-APRICOT Juice drunk 


“Simply because your haircoloring is designed 
to flatter—you want it to stay clear, lively, ele- 
gant, week after week,” says Leslie Blanchard. 
“You shouldn’t use just any shampoo! The 
wrong shampoo can turn hair color dull and 
cloudy. Always insist on Clairol Shampoo, the 
colorfast shampoo. It won’t change hair color.” 
Very different from other leading shampoos, 


Leslie Blanchard, Color Director for New York's tenable Antoine Salon, Saks Fifth Avene, 
with Miss Inger Stevens, star of “The Farmer's Daughter” show on ABC-TV. 


colorfast shampoo by Clairol was specifically 
created for women who color or lighten their 
hair. In two unique formulas: Clairol Blue for 
all light delicate blonde shades of lightened 
and toned hair. Clairol Green for all red, brown 
and black shades of tints and ee! 

lasting rinses. At beauty salons (oo tring) 
and cosmetic counters. cu on nero 0 8% 


CLAIROL SHAMPOO the colorfast shampoo 


why you should use a special colorfast shampoo if you color or lighten your hair 


- ¥ 
CLAIROL 


THecoLonrast | 
SHAMPOO 


BLUE 


BLUE—for blondes GREEN—for tint and 
and lightest tones lasting-rinse users 


© Clairol Inc. 1964 


| 

| ALL-WOOD COMPACT COLOR TV CON- 
| SOLETTES BY RCA VICTOR for ’65 fea- 
| ture true-to-life color, all-channel tuning, 
Automatic Color Purifier that keeps colors 
pure and natural, RCA High Fidelity Color 
Tube, color-keyed tuning. From the top, the 
Early American Monroe; Scandinavian-styled 
Alborg and the French Provincial Dubois. 
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“COME IN AND COMPARE” COLOR TV VALUE—$499.95* Never before a value like this from RCA 
Victor! The Chandler lowboy gives you true-to-life color, smart console styling plus unsurpassed all-channel 
performance with signal-pulling power of famous New Vista® UHF and VHF tuners. 25,000-volt chassis 
Automatic Color Purifier keeps colors pure and natural automatically! Static-free FM sound; easy, accurate 
color tuning so simple a child can do it. RCA pioneered and perfected Color TV, made it a reality. You pay 
nothing extra for this unequalled experience. 


COLOR | 


See Walt Disney's ‘‘Wonderful World of Color,’ Sundays, NBC-TV Network 


COLOR TV, STEREO, RADIO IN ONE 
BEAUTIFUL CABINET! The Woodbridge 


combines brilliant RCA Victor Color TV, stereo 
phonograph and sensitive FM-AM radio plus 
FM Stereo radio. Studiomatic changer, Feather 
Action Tone Arm. 


NOW, A NEW CHOICE IN COLOR TV 
SCREEN SIZE! The magnificent Weymouth 
is the ultimate in home entertainment! New 25” 
color tube (overall diagonal— 295 sq. in. picture). 
Solid State stereo with 8 speakers, and deluxe 
9-tube FM-AM radio plus FM Stereo radio. 


DEALER NOV! 


FOR REALISM THAT RIVALS THE CONCERT HALL, COMPARE RCA VICTOR STEREO 
VALUES—FROM $228.88* Lowest price ever for RCA Victor stereo with deluxe 9-tube 
FM-AM-FM Stereo radio—the Bryce lowboy (front left) features 6-speaker sound and 16 watt 
Dual Channel amplifier (8 watts EIA). Only $228.88*. The Danish-styled Norra (right) and the 
Harly American Maryville (rear) have 40 watt amplifier (20 watts EIA), 6 speakers, deluxe 9- 
tube FM-AM radios with built-in FM Stereo. The Norra, only $299.95*. 


i 


COMPARE RCA VICTOR SOLID STATE PORTABLE STEREO! Free stands at many dealers! 
The Skyjet Ensemble’s rugged, lightweight Duralite case (right) travels anywhere. Instant warmup, 
4 detachable swing-out speakers, Studiomatic changer, Feather Action Tone Arm. The Warbler, 
(left), at lowest price ever for RCA Victor Solid State stereo, has two 4” speakers. Only $69.95*. 


BIG-SCREEN 19’ SPORTABOUT TV! The 
Travel-Mate (top) has all-channel tuning and Auto- 
matic Gain Control that “shifts gears’’ electroni- 
cally every time you change channels. You get 
sharp, clear pictures, even on many hard-to-get 
stations. (¢19” tube overall diagonal — 172 sq. in. picture.) 
COMPACT, POWERFUL “SWEET 16’*— 
$124.50* The high-styled Funsic: (below) is easy 
to carry and a star performer! Powerful 18,000- 
volt chassis. (¢16” tube overall diago) 125sq.in. picture.) 


COMPARE THE BATTERY-SAVING MARATHON 
—$19.95* 8-transistor radio (right) uses two long-life, 
low-cost “‘D’’ cells—has exceptional pulling power. 


Slumberette clock radio (left) has sleep switch, b 
Automatic Drowse Alarm, automatic ‘‘wake to << ) 
music”’ or buzzer alarm, big 4” speaker. Nera 


*Optional with dealer. Slightly higher some areas West, South, 
except for Bryce stereo console and Marathon portable radio. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Tmk(s)® 
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Portrait of 
my mother 

as a 
young girl 


It’s always strange to think of your 
mother as having been your age 
once — and having had your very 
problems. 


It wasn’t until I found a picture of 
her in an old trunk that I really real- 
ized she might have been the sister 
Id never had. 

So I decided to talk out some things 
with her that I’d been reserved 
about before. 


It was wonderful! 


One of the things I wanted to ask 
her about was Tampax® internal 
sanitary protection. I showed her a 
Tampax ad that promised all sorts 
of nice things, like feeling cool, 
clean, fresh, and asked her to ex- 
plain the product to me. 


Girls, if you have questions you 
want answered, why don’t you show 
your mother this ad? Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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At left, William J. Hardman, Jr., M.D., bootleg. 

a physical exam. A senior resident at Grady Meni 
in Atlanta, Dr. Hardman puts in a 100-hour week. 
His salary: $75. Like most of the nation’s 40,000 interns 

and residents, he cannot support his family on 

what his hospital can pay him. So he moonlights—in violation 
of his contract—to keep going. For LOOK’s report 
on an unsolved problem in medical, and human, economics, 
see Medics Who Moonlight, starting on page 28. 
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ONE BELLCOMM JOB IS TO THINK ITS WAY THERE 


Bellcomm, Inc., is the newest—and by 
far the smallest—Bell System company. 


But its job is one of the biggest. 


Bellcomm was set up at the request of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to bring the Bell 
System’s planning experience to bear on the problems of 
manned space flight to the moon and beyond. 


This type of planning, called Systems Engineering, is 
the art of mixing, matching and mating seemingly diverse 
equipment and functions and goals in order to create a 
unified, coherent operation like a nationwide phone sys- 
tem, or a moon flight. 

Bellcomm’s scientists and engineers are now busy ana- 
lyzing the many missions and tasks of Project Apollo. 


This includes analysis of the hardware that has been de- 
veloped in the form of space vehicles, instrumentation, 
and the like. The hazards presented by the moon and by 
deep space are considered, and also the psychological 
factors of prolonged flight in a weightless environment. 


Bellcomm’s job is to think, to study and to advise; 
others design and manufacture. Bellcomm must see that 
all factors are considered, all questions asked and 
answered—and this means thinking its way to the moon 
and back many times before the actual flight. 


Bellcomm is staffed by highly talented engineers and 
scientists who have been attracted by the arduous and 
exciting work. Every man and woman in the Bell System 
takes pride in the company’s momentous assignment. 


Bell System 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 
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How come you may be 
worth a cool quarter million 
and not even know it? 


Some surprising facts pop up when you get 
a Family Security Check-Up from 
Metropolitan Life. One thing that will 
make you sit up and take notice is what 
your earning power is really worth. 

Take a man 25 years old, with an income 
of $6,500 a year. Even without a single raise 
or bonus, that adds up to earnings of 
$260,000 by the time he’s 65. 

How about you? Have you ever figured 
your lifetime earnings? Do you know how 
many years of earnings you want your life 
insurance to cover? Do you know how 
many years it can cover? 


Metropolitan’s Family Security Check-Up 
helps you determine these things and many 
more. It’s a clear, confidential analysis 
of your assets and income on the one hand, 
compared with your responsibilities on 
the other. Shows you exactly where you 
stand now—and what your family could 
expect if you died or decided to retire. 

It’s all in the form of a written study 
that your Metropolitan adviser leaves 
with you. Why not ask for it? There’s no 
obligation... except to those you love. 


More choose Metropolitan Life 
millions more than any other company 


How $2” for 


The National Observer 


Changed Our Lives 


Thousands of families are now getting more information and 
more reading pleasure from this new kind of national weekly 
newspaper. The following account gives some idea of what you 
can look forward to, if you take advantage of our very special 
trial offer. To do so, mail the postpaid form bound in below. 


By a Subscriber 


OR YEARS I was shy in groups, even 
lea home. Didn’t enter into conver- 
sations easily. By the time I’d collect 
my thoughts to venture an opinion, the 
group’s talk would pass me by. 

“A few months ago, I sent for 
a trial subscription to The National 
Observer, that wonderful new weekly 
put out by The Wall Street Journal 
people. I hoped that regular reading of 
such dependable and varied informa- 
tion would give me more self-assurance 
and poise. I hoped for all this—but 
didn’t really expect it. After all, what 
could a mere newspaper do for me? To 
my surprise, I have discovered that The 
National Observer more than lives up 
to my desires. 

“There is a wealth of significant, 
useful and entertaining information 
every week. It is authoritative, whole- 
some and unslanted...written so in- 
terestingly that when I finish an issue 
the information is mine. I easily take 
part in almost any discussion of poli- 
tics, science, books, movies... keep 
up-to-date on theater, art, medical find- 
- ings, fashions, household problems, 
economic events. (These are only some 
of the many subjects reported regu- 
lariy in The National Observer. ) 

“Busy as I am with other chores, 
I don’t get behind on my reading, for 
The National Observer very wisely 
gives me all this information in con- 
cise form—in relatively few pages that 
I can manage very conveniently. 


Wives love it 


“And I’m not the only one who gets a 
lot out of The Observer. Just the other 
day my wife clipped an Observer item 
describing 12 fund-raising ideas for 


clubs and organizations and took it to 
her club’s finance committee meeting. 
Last week she stood up in P.T.A. 
and asked if our own school system 
shouldn’t consider year-round school- 
ing divided into three semesters—an- 
other idea she got from The Observer. 
She stopped correcting our little Billy’s 
baby talk after The Observer told her 
why experts advise parents against it. 
She says it’s the most helpful news pub- 
lication she’s ever read. 


Teen-agers use it 
for their school work 


“Not only that, our teen-age boy and girl 
enjoy it and use it in their school work. 


It’s a pleasure to be able to pass along 


to them a paper filled with clean, con- 
structive news, free from sensational 
crimes and scandalmongering. John 
was quite impressed with the new facts 
brought out about auto seat belts at 
The Stapp Car Crash Conference. Betty 
was tremendously interested in what 
college presidents and deans had to say 
about the point of a college education 
for women. And they’re always clip- 
ping items for their Social Studies 
homework—such as the story of how 
the Louisiana constitution has been 
amended 407 times, and the one about 
the weighted vote plan adopted by New 
Mexico’s state legislature. 

“And you should hear the whole 
family chattering away at the dinner 
table these days. We have so much 
more in common to talk about now. 
Sometimes we’re still lingering long 
after dessert, discussing whether or not 
you can eliminate poverty by passing 
laws . . . whether carpets in the class- 
room are a frill or an economy... 


whether teaching machines can also be 
used to teach better human relations.... 

“We're just a changed family since 
we discovered The National Observer.” 


So many National Observer families 
are talking like this. Why don’t you join 
them? 


Winner of award for fine reporting 


The National Observer is published by 
Dow Jones, the same world-wide news- 
gathering organization that publishes 
The Wall Street Journal. Recently, 
The Observer won the 1964 Supple 
Memorial Award “for excellence in 
reporting.” 

Since The Observer is printed 
simultaneously on high-speed newspa- 
per presses in several of the Journal’s 
own modern printing plants across the 
country—and because newspapers can 
be “made up” and printed faster than 
magazines—last minute stories can be 
included only hours before the paper 
comes off the press. 

You get more news—in a compact, 
full-size, single-section newspaper. 
And you get more out of it. The large 
newspaper format permits not just one 
major “cover story,” but five or six. 
Inside pages are important news pages 
too—there’s no “letdown.” Well-written 
headlines let you learn a lot quickly and 
invite easy browsing for the stories that 
interest you most. More than 50 excel- 
lent pictures, reproduced with sparkling 
clarity on our own special crisp-white 
newsprint, open windows not only on 
the people, places and events in the 
headlines but also such amusing side- 
lights as a 5-year-old boy washing his 


athtub 


St. Bernard dog in the family b 
...or the ingenious statuettes a Westport 


man fashions out of railroad spikes. 


Many enjoyable special features 


Each week, too, The National Observer 
brings you more than a dozen special 
features that add to your enjoyment or 
broaden your knowledge in important 


areas. “The Week in Was! 
example, can be read in 
or less, yet brings you i 
significant happenings in 
White House, Government agencies, 
the courts and politics. Similarly, 
“How’s Business?” fills you in quickly 
on important trends in industry, the 
performance of the stock market, and 
other economic indicators. 

For Bridge enthusiasts, there’s 
“Better Bridge’ crossword fans, a 
really challenging puzzle; for recipe 
collectors, a gem: or two almost every 
week in “Food for Thought.” “A Chat 
With the Doctor’ brings you helpful 
medical hints on subjects ranging from 
snakebite to hiccups. And the whole 
family will enjoy the dry humor of 
“Grass Roots Philosophy,” culled from 
the home-town press. (“Keep smiling! 
It makes everyone wonder what you’ve 
been up to ”) 


gton,” for 
en minutes 
to date on 
Congress, the 


Send no money... just mail card 


But you really have to try it a while 
before you can appreciate how much 
The National Observer can mean to 
your whole family. So we invite you to 
accept the no-risk trial subscription of- 
fer outlined in the postage-paid reply 
card provided here. You needn’t send 
any money now — just detach, fill out, 
and mail card today! 


al Third ‘Anniversary Offer: Try 2 25 Weeks for Only *2°”, heels more » than ALP PRICE 
That's less than 11¢ a copy. Send no money—just detach, fill out, and mail postpaid reply card. 
at Poke card has been removed, write The National Observer, 1015 14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20005) 
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1965 Chevrolet Fleetside pickup. In background, Series 60 medium-duty model with grain body. 


pOwer 


makes a pickup 
work harder! 


Hard work is the whole idea of a Chevy pickup. 


You get solid, dependable workpower: truck design that 
does more work with less expense. 


A Chevy pickup gives you extra strength where you need it. 
For instance, a double wall of sheet metal in critical areas 
such as cab roof, cowl, tailgate and the side panels of 
Fleetside models. 


It also gives you the smoothest of truck rides—a suspen- 
sion that combines independently suspended front wheels 
and rugged coil springs, front and rear, to leve! the bumps 
and cut down on wear and tear. This is a proved system 
with millions of miles of user experience behind | 


The pickup box, too, is built for hard work with a tough wood 
floor and a tight-fitting tailgate that doesn’t rattle or let bulk 
loads seep out. 


This year, you can take your pick from 18 models. Included 
are stylish Fleetside pickups, Stepside pickups with handy 
side running boards, and 4-wheel drives. Al! are available in 
a variety of body lengths and payload ratings to suit your 
requirements. All are powered by the most popular and 
widely used truck engines in the industry—High Torque Six 
is standard or, if you prefer, you can specify a powerful V8. 


At 


Your Chevrolet dealer will give you all the details when you 
see him about a new pickup for your job. He'll tell you about 
workpower—about how it makes a truck work harder. 


Visit with him any time, about any type of truck, from light- 
duty delivery to big-tonnage tandem. .. . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET 


THE LONG STRONG 
LINE FOR '65 


“Why not 


send her 


an H-22 


like in the 


EID 


Selection 


1965 


gaa THO OUtO®. 


order flowers by number from FTD’s handy Selection Guide 


Only FTD member flor 
display this emblem—y 
guarantee of quality 

delivery, or your money t 


his great Guide makes it quick and simple for anyone to send flowers your posies, pick up the phone, and order. By number! Get your free 
nywhere in the U.S. or Canada. You just look at the pictures, pick copy from any FTD Florist. And use it. For Valentine's Day or any day 


FTD IS A SERVICE MARK OF FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
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To make sweet victory a lasting triumph, there’s no gift 
like a watch—and no watch like a Bulova. Your jeweler 
will help you choose an elegant Bulova watch style to 
make a happy person even happier! He knows it’s a gift 
you can take pride in giving, take pride in owning, be- 
cause it’s made with pride. Your jeweler knows, for ex- 
ample, that Bulova actually rejects more diamonds than 
all other watchmakers use. So each clear, fiery stone in 
a Bulova diamond watch has deep-dimension brilliance. 


Blue ribbon gift: a glamorous Bulova ‘First Lady’ 


Happiness is winning the blue ribbon—and getting a Bulova watch 


Moreover, the same skilled hands that make the only 
electronic wrist timepiece, Accutron®, also create each 
dependable Bulova watch. Three hundred ninety-two 
stunning styles—from $25 to $2500.* At gift time, pay a 
visit to your Jeweler. He’s America’s watch expert. 


All prices plus tax ©1964 Bulova Watch Company, Inc., New York, Toronto, Bienne, Milan 


When something happy happens — 
it’s Bulova Watch Time 


LETTERS 
T0 
THE EDITOR 


New Conservative Manifesto 


I read Mr. Harris’s provocative 
article A New Conservative Manifesto 
| Loox, December 29 | withenthusiasm 
and gratitude. Mr. Cornuelle has out- 
lined a refreshingly new approach to 
today’s complicated problems that is 
positive, optimistic and responsive to 
human needs. .. . As a Republican 
still attending college, I have noted 
with distress the increasing failure 
of the GOP to adopt a philosophy that 
is capable of winning the imagination 
of my generation. The party’s neg- 
ativistic approach simply has little 
appeal for the majority of the young 
newcomers. ... I feel 4 New Conser- 
vative Manifesto to be a call to arms 
for all Republicans. . . . It is capable 
of attracting the new blood that the 
party so desperately needs. 

Terry R. CoLiines 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


As an old New Dealer, but con- 
cerned with the necessity of a whole- 
some two-party political system in our 
land, I relish the new conservative 
manifesto. ... 

ROWLAND ALLEN 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


People usually don’t even spell my 
name right, but now Loox writes 
about the meaning of my life’s work 
with awesome accuracy and percep- 
tion. I am deeply grateful. ... 

RicHArp C, CORNUELLE 
San Mateo, Calif. 


A New Conservative Manifesto... 
by T George Harris is superbly writ- 


ten, accurately diagnostic of what is 
wrong with us, but is written too much 
in the abstract and will be properly 
comprehended only by intellectuals; 
thinking realistically, there are not 
enough intellectuals in this nation to 
alter the course of events with their 
votes. In a general appeal magazine 
... 1 would think you would get an 
important message across witha... 
more elementary use of English and 
with more easily understandable, 
down-to-earth illustrative examples.... 


J. K. MacneEILu 
Winchester, Mass. 


... A New Conservative Manifesto 
is a superb piece of reporting and 
writing. Olé! 

WitiiAm H. McGaucHey 
Vice-President 

Public Relations Division 
National Association of 
Manufacturers 


New York, N. Y. 


... As a long-time Republican, I 
was hoping to find an honest solution 
to the problems of our party. Instead, 
I read an article whose ill-concealed 
purpose was to castigate and down- 
grade the Conservatives. Our country 
seems to be full of these... people... 
who did everything in their power to 
wreck the Republican party last fall, 
and who now have a blueprint for re- 
building it.... 

A. W. GAINES 


West Des Moines, lowa 


... At last, something constructive 
in the name of conservatism! While I 
do not agree with all of it, the article 
outlines the crying need for positive 
alternatives to big government. .. . 
As a fairly recent convert to conser- 
vatism and a member of the Young 
Americans for Freedom . . . I have 
run the gauntlet of feeling that the 
John Birch Society and Minutemen 
were exactly right, and I eagerly read 
and digested all of the negative writ- 
ings that came out during the cam- 
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paign. However . . . it does little good 
to tell over and over what is wrong 
with the present situation unless, at 
the same time, an alternative is of- 
fered. . . . I think your article will 
help many conservatives like . . . my- 
self who are just coming out of the 
Far-Radical-Right phase of thinking. 
However, I do believe that stage of 
philosophy is necessary (for many) 
before the realization of our true posi- 
tion can be found.... 


Vera L. VANDERLAAN 
West Newbury, Vt. 


As a frustrated Republican with a 
social conscience, | was deeply im- 
pressed by T George Harris’s pene- 
trating article. ... Richard Cornuelle 
| approaches ] the problems where they 
exist by mobilizing the “independent 
sector” of the citizenry to finally do 
what... the Federal Government can 
never achieve as economically and 
efficiently. He has placed his finger 
on the massive and almost untapped 
source of power for social good. ... 


Joan L. Downes 
Seaford, N. Y. 


... | come away thoroughly dis- 
mayed by this new attempt to define 
a conservative manifesto in essential- 
ly liberal terminology and thought, 
and in so doing, denying the liberal 
origin of these concepts. . . . The lib- 
eral is concerned with the fate of in- 
dividuals who exist in societies which 
they cannot directly control. The lib- 
eral believes that if an individual’s 
right “to health, happiness and pros- 
perity” is not provided by non-goy- 
ernmental agencies (or businesses) 
and local political entities, then it is 
the necessary role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to initiate and/or oversee a 
program which will insure this. Thus 
we see that the liberal views and the 
conservative views a la Cornuelle seem 
to be identical, and so the new con- 
servative manifesto becomes simply 
the usual GOP me-tooism in vote-get- 
ting—for there are real differences be- 
yond the surface words... : The lib- 
eral can and will move to Federal- 
level action when all else fails, but the 
conservative will insist upon the abil- 
ity of the private . .. sector and local 
governing agencies to function in cri- 
ses long after their failure is evident.... 


Mrs. Doucias H. ROTHENBERG 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Prison Priest 


Congratulations to David Maxey 
and Douglas Gilbert for their fine 
story on Father Carl Breitfeller 
[Swinging Prison Priest, Loox, De- 
cember 29]. I have known Father B. 
ever since I was a student at George- 
town University in 1958, and... 1 
wondered whether or not your writer 
would be able to capture Father's 
mercurial charm, his offbeat ways. 
The article is a fine one and brings 
back many memories which I have of 
Father B.... I would only add that 
Father B. has friends and vast inter- 
ests outside the underworld as well as 
within. There are many of us who 
have never been convicted of any- 
thing more serious than a _ traffic 
ticket who love him and through him 
have come to know and understand 
the problems of the penal institutions, 


parolees, dope addicts and related 
matters. . .. 


(Miss) Diana LAurtE THEBAUD 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Chaplain Breitfeller is not only a 
“Swinging prison priest”; he is also a 
naive prison priest. Does he really 
think he can “cure” juvenile delin- 
quents by taking “them into a 
prison, issue them uniforms, separate 
em, assign ’em cells, give ’em no mail 
or visits for a week, let ’em eat that 
slop for a while, and see how they like 
prison”? From the percentage of re- 
cidivism at his prison and all other 
prisons, apparently the inmates like 
it all pretty well. If his theory worked, 
it would seem to me that inmates 
would not go back to prison, as the 
first time around would have “cured” 
them. 

Joun NAcOoL 
Lancaster, Ohio 


To one who considers himself a 
dedicated atheist and who has long 
since conceded his soul to the Deyil, 
the good “Padre” presents quite a 
dilemma. Knowing him personally 
(as I know him) and watching the 
deeds he performs, makes me feel at 
times like falling upon my knees and 
praying. (Hell forbid!!) If I ever 
decide to take the plunge, his would 
be my brand. We love the guy. 


CuHauncey W. WHITT 
Lorton Reformatory 
Lorton, Va. 


Thank you for your story on Father 
Breitfeller. One more accolade... : 
He’s just as kind to and interested in 
non-Catholic prisoners as those of his 
own faith. I know—I was there! That 
rarest of breed—an ex-addict—I am 
one of many who owe him a debt of 
gratitude. .. . He is truly a man of 
God. ... 

Tommi Darton ROGERS 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Yogi Berra 


...] rank myself among the top ten 
bona fide Yankee haters in the coun- 
try, but I, nevertheless, strongly ob- 
ject to this approach to an analysis 
of managerial action [Why the Yan- 
kees Fired Berra, Loox, December 
29]. Granted, the situations Mr. Ogle 
describes certainly do cast Berra in 
a bad light, but . . . the fact remains 
thatthe Yankees did win the pennant.... 


Ricuarp V. PHILLIPS 
Colby College 
Waterville, Maine 


Jim Ogle’s story . . . sounded as if 
he was trying to defend Yogi Berra 
for everything that happened over the 
season. The way Ogle puts it is that 
Yogi would have had a perfect season 
if this didn’t happen and that didn’t 
happen. True, Yogi Berra wasn’t re- 
sponsible for everything that hap- 
pened over the season, but that’s the 
way the baseball bounces. The story 
would have been terrific if there 
weren’t so many alibis for Berra... . 


Mark KUTNER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Usually when a person is new at 
something, there are benevolent peo- 
ple around with experience to give 
pointers and show the newcomer his 
mistakes. Nowhere in the article on 
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How Fire-Ring Spark Plugs 
clean themselves- 
help boost engine power 
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As the AC Fire-Ring Spark Plug fires, it helps deliver 9 During combustion, the intense heat of AC’s exclusive 
maximum power from each drop of gasoline. Hot Tip Insulator burns away fouling depo 


AC’s cleaner tip helps maintain full power longer, helps 4 Ask your AC dealer for self-cleaning action. He has AC 
promote better mileage from your car. Fire-Ring Spark Plugs specially engineered for your car. 


AC SPARK PLUG 4% THE ELECTRONICS DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Inside story of a spectacular success... 
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3sador by Rambler 


Largest and Finest of the 


3 SENSIBLE SPECTACULARS 


You're looking into the glamorous new 65 Ambassador 990-H hardtop. Reclining 
bucket seats, fold-down armrests front and rear, rich walnut-grained trim panels, 
wraparound safety-padded instrument panel, handsomely pleated upholstery, all are 
standard. Come see it—and bring your wife. Let her examine the magnificent appoint- 
ments, the beautiful handstitched look. Then try the optional V-8’s, up to 327 cu. in.; 
floor shifts, console, Adjust-O-Tilt steering wheel, sports-car Power Disc Brakes. Add 
to this Rambler’s standard extra-value features—like Double-Safety Brakes (separate 
systems front and rear), Weather Eye Heating, Deep-Dip rustproofing. You'll soon 
see why we’ve had to increase Ambassador production by four times to meet demand! 
American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 


Two V-8 options to 327 cu. in.; Torque Command 


RAM BLER 232 Six standard—155 hp with amazing economy. 


NEW! THREE SIZES FOR 1965 


AMBASSADOR—Larégest, Finest New Rambler 
CLASSIC—New Intermediate-Size Rambler 


: 7 Nearly a foot longer than last year 
AMERICAN—The Compact Economy King 


to increase passenger, luggage space. 


Watch the Danny Kaye Show on CBS-TV, Wednesday evenings 


\\ REFRESH © 


"ROYAL CROWN” AND” RO” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.; ©1965, ROYAL CROWN COLA CO. 


Just the right touch of quick, fresh energy. Get the double 
reward of RC Cola: zzzip you can taste—zzzip you can 
feel. Not too sweet, sparkle just right. Take home a carton 
of the zzzippliest, thirst-quenchingest cola you ever tasted! 


Drink R.C-for quick, fresh energy 


For Colds 
and Flu... 


Reportinc ona Government-Financed 
Study of Five Leading Pain Relievers, 
an article in The Journal of The American 
Medical Association shows that Bayer 
Aspirin is as gentle to the stomach as any 
product tested, including the higher priced 
buffered product. Furthermore, not one of the 
products tested, not even the higher priced 
combination-of-ingredients one that claims 
to be 50% stronger —none of these products 
is faster or stronger than Bayer Aspirin. 


LEIME ER S continued 


Yogi Berra did I see any mention of 
Houk or any of the brass from the 
front office having done this. 


RALpH J. SALVATI 
Middletown Youth League, Inc. 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Beatles 


... The Beatles have established a 
swinging sound, sparkling personal- 
ities and so many other things, but 
never those haircuts | What the Bea- 
tles Have Done to Hair, Loox, Decem- 
ber 29]. The so-called “Beatle cut” 
has an ancient background in Eng- 
land and is a very traditional cut 
among the younger generations. The 
Beatles have never worn their hair as 
long as those “Mods,” and they never 
will because they are too clean-cut. If 
you must blame those ridiculous hair 
styles on some group, why not pick 
the one responsible: the Rolling 
Stones/ocnees 

Mary PARKER 
Kankakee, II]. 


... It is the greatest possible insult 
to imply that the Beatles have done 
this to hair. It is those... “beatniks” 
who have distorted it to this extreme. 
The Beatles started the wearing of 
“long” hair, but... they should not be 
associated with this disgusting trend. 
... The Beatle haircuts were some- 
thing new, original, cute and appeal- 
ing, just like the Beatles themselves. 
Moreover. their hair is neat and spar- 
kling clean, not anything like those... 
longhairs.... 

MArGARET TIN 
Mineola, N. Y. 


How in heaven’s name could you 
compare the Beatles with those heat- 
nikeileaee 

SHERRIE SPENCER 
Keyser, W. Va. 
Girl Spy 

After reading the article Girl Spy 
Against Castro | Loox, December 29], 
I have a strange feeling. Since my 
native country is also under Commu- 
nist control, | wish | could do the 
same thing successfully for my country 
that Mirtha did. Her braveness and 
her patriotism make me realize that 
my country, too, needs girls like her. 
In his article, [Andrew] St. George 
indicates that “Cuban girls grow up 
with an unashamed . . . patriotism 
that American youths would consider 


(78 issues) cory. 
Remittance Enclosed 


‘out’.” It is not true. It should be 
shown that American youths are as 
patriotic, since there are many organ- 
izations that teach the youngest to be 
patriotic . . . like Sea Cadets, ywca 
and YMCA.... 
Nancy Wonc 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


... We would like to point out that, 
in time of chaos, the love of one’s 
country becomes acutely amplified.... 
If, on the contrary, a nation such as 
ours has been free of such chaos for 
more than a decade, it should seem 
clear then that the people, constant, 
immediate pressure being alleviated, 
might relax their staunch patriotism 
held in war. Patriotism, therefore, 
would not be so omnipresent in daily 
life. Indeed, it was this way with the 
French before the First World War: 
but did they not arise to save Paris in 
a time of crisis, as did Americans rise 
in both World Wars and the Korean 
conflict? Therefore, we protest your 
apathetic treatment of the attitude of 
American youth concerning their sup- 
posed non-patriotism. 


TimotrHy Moorweabd 
SIDNEY LAWRENCE IIT 
Puitip UNGER 
Brooks School 
North Andover, Mass. 


Mirtha Margarita Borras y AI- 
manza’s autobiography was very im- 
pressive—it scared me to death. I now 
realize how lucky I was to be born a 
full-blooded American... . 

Parricia HODGE 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Brother Sebastian 


Among your letters, | have never 
come across one commenting on the 
Brother Sebastian cartoons by Chon 
Day, so I am taking this opportunity 
to thank you for printing them. We 
think they are wonderful, and we get 
such a “big kick” out of them. Im 
sure other people must feel the same 
[way].... 

(Mrs.) Anice S. POWNALL 
Flint, Mich. 
END 
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Sure, this GMC pickup costs 49 more than others. 
But look at it this way. 


Husky wood floor 
is quiet and long lasting. 
None of that annoying 
drumming and rusting. 


Two walls of steel anda 
thick.pad of insulation 
keep the GMC cab strong, 
quiet, comfortable. 


No tangle of wires behind 
the instrument panel. In its 
place is a printed circuit. 
Only GMC has it. 


The exclusive V-6 truck 
engine has gone 120,000, 
130,000, even 150,000 miles 
before major overhaul. 
About half that is average. 
But the V-6 isn’t just an 
average engine. 


Progressive leaf rear 
springs automatically 
adjust to the load. Heavy 
loads, light loads or 

no load at all, the ride’s 
slick as silk. 


*Based on manufacturers’ 
suggested retail prices, the 
GMC V-6 model pictured 
above is never priced more 
than $49 over comparable 
competitive base models. 
Often the difference is less. 


GMC offers a proven 
total suspension system 
of independent front and 
progressive leaf rear 
springs. Result? Always 
a smoother ride even 
with maximum loads. 


Three letters that stand 
for three important things. 

: Built by truck people. 

Sold by truck people. 

Serviced by truck people. 


Tires are king-size 
(8.15 x 15). Yet they’re 
standard equipment. 


Others charge extra. You can clearly see this 


is a superior pickup. 
GMC has 4 headlamps. 
Most others have only 2. 


See? More truck for your money! 
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Automation is in the cards for more and more American businesses. 
And that means more business for GT&E. ™ Automation actually 
began with the dial telephone exchange, originated by our subsidi- 
ary, Automatic Electric. m@ Today, these same principles are the 
basis for many advanced control systems Automatic Electric makes 


for gas and oil pipelines, electric power networks, railroads, and 
processing industries. ™ Our Lenkurt Electric subsidiary produces 
special microwave equipment that makes automatic control over 
thousands of miles a practical matter. @ More reason for the 
dynamic and continuous growth of GT&E. 


Sharing greatly in America’s growth C: | L, 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS @ 


730 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 10017 » GT&E SUBSIDIARIES: General Telephone Operating Companies in 33 states * General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories + General Telephone & Electronics International « General Telephone Directory Co. + 


Automatic Electric + Lenkurt Electric » Sylvania Electric Products 
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BY JOSEPH RODDY took senior epiror 


HEN THE WORKING sessions of the second Vatican 
Council resume in Rome, they will start as they always 
have with some two thousand Roman Catholic church- 

men on their knees praying for the guidance of God. When 
they rise to their seats to make and hear speeches and mark 
ballots that Vatican computers tally, these fathers of the council 
will be a parliament of uncertain prerogatives. In the vaulting aula 
of St. Peter’s then, the odor of sanctity may be hard to detect through 
air thick with the gamier scents of politics. 

That next session in September, the council’s fourth and last, will 
in a way be its first. The hierarchs attending it will be set on exercising 
for the first time their right to share in the spiritual rule of all the 
world’s Catholics. Although the right has been theirs on New Testa- 
ment authority and was exercised in the early church, it is a right they 
decided to restate and start using at the council’s last session. Called 
collegiality in the shoptalk of theology, it provides for the rule of the 
church by a “college” of all the bishops, cardinals and heads of reli- 
gious communities who make up the Catholic hierarchy. Because col- 
legiality is a theory of government that counts on a lot of divine help, 
it is clearly unsuitable for most affairs of state, and it even poses some 


difficulties in the spiritual order. 

As defined, but by no means commonly understood, collegiality 
entrusts the supreme rule of the church to the college whenever it is 
called into council by Catholicism’s Holy Father, the bishop of Rome. 
But by the same collegial law, the pope retains the right to supreme 
rule alone. He does not need the authorization of the bishops for any 
laws he makes, and he reserves the right not to promulgate or execute 
theirs. If collegiality is a system of conflicting supremacies, it is also 
one in which the pope remains more supreme. But this, the bishops 
felt when they voted for it, was only the hard letter of the law. Its 
spirit, they were sure at the time, was to be different. 


HE ABRUPT OR GRADUAL democratization of earthly kingdoms 

had been occurring for centuries, and now, in the view of vision- 
ary theologians, the time had come for the spiritual monarchy en- 
throned behind the Vatican walls to evolve itself into the seat of a 
constitutional republic. The pope would retain the formal power of su- 
premacy, they allowed, exactly as it had been defined as church 
doctrine less than a century ago at the first Vatican Council. But 
Roman pontiffs from now on could be counted on, like England’s 
kings, to exercise supremacy less all the time, until they relinquished 
it altogether to the college of bishops they head. 

From the bottom up, there would be a less royal and more repub- 
lican church. Within it, laymen would be heard from far more than 
ever before, some of them as married deacons assisting priests. Priests 
would choose bishops, bishops would elect the pope, and the Renais- 
sance pomps of the college of cardinals would wither away from disuse 
as its present members came into their eternal rewards and no suc- 
cessors were named. Regional conferences of bishops would set local 
church laws, and send delegates to the episcopal senate in Rome to 
join in a mixed regime with the pope, himself a bishop, but the first 
among equals. The power of primacy and supremacy would then have 
two sources. It would descend in succession from Peter, and it would 
be lifted up to a pontiff deriving the sanctity of 
his pastorate from the love of his flock. 

There were theologians in Rome who 
thought that was what Catholicism was coming 
to as the new City of God took form. But they 
had not divined right for the times, or this time 
they had the Pope wrong. The last session of the 
second Vatican Council wound up in a holy 
fret last November, with the more than two 
thousand bishops hardly able to muster a trace 
of their collegial strength when faced with three 
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crushing reassertions of the supreme monarchial power of Paul VI. 

The Pope’s first action was the most noticed, but perhaps least 
significant. At issue at the time in the council was religious liberty. 
Catholicism’s historic belief that its body of doctrine forms the one 
true faith had about it an inner logic and even long-range charity when 
it obstructed the free worship of faiths it judged false. Error had no 
rights in the view of Vatican hard-liners, for whom the oppression of 
Protestants and Jews in Spain marked that country as the most 
naturally Catholic in Europe. Throughout the rest of the world today, 
and even in the minds of most Spanish bishops, Catholics hold that 
men in good faith can arrive at differing beliefs, and that only closed 
minds class diversity with error. But one of the inglorious mysteries 
of Catholicism is why so many of those minds control positions of 
power and trust in the Roman Curia, the administrative offices of the 
Vatican. The same Curial mentalities dominate the parliamentary ma- 
chinery of the present council and stifle its procedures the way com- 
mittee chairmen draw and quarter the U.S. Congress. Civil rights took 
some eight months to get to a vote in Washington, but in Rome, reli- 
gious liberty has not managed that after three years. 


[: CAME close once. With a lot of hauling and episcopal politicking, 
the bishops maneuvered the issue on to the council agenda at the 
end of the last session. Once it got there—though this still passes be- 
lief—its opponents called first for a preliminary vote to find out if the 
bishops were prepared to vote on religious liberty. Only Vatican 
exotics out of touch with the consensus, or in contempt of it, would 
have such effrontery. But what the Curia seeks, the Curia grants, and 
balloting on whether or not to ballot was announced for the next day. 
By morning, when it became plain from soundings around St. Peter’s 
that the bishops could be expected to stall on religious liberty about 
as much as CORE hoped for a slowdown on civil rights, the conserya- 
tives came up with a truly artful dodge. A hardy band representing 
barely more than one hundred bishops—or one twentieth of the coun- 
cil votes—argued that the council directors should cancel out the vote 
because it was not an issue the majority could decide for the minority. 
The minority needed more time to arrive at mature judgments, they 
claimed with straight faces. The conservatives running the council 
found this argument not only to their taste, but parliamentarily air- 
tight. Their spokesman, Cardinal Eugene Tisserant, announced that 
there would be no vote on voting after all, and that the inquiry into 
religious liberty would be taken up at the next session. 

The reception given Tisserant’s announcement in St. Peter’s that 
morning was the churchly equivalent of the groans of the damned as 
most of the world’s bishops rose up like tribes of avenging angels. “It 
wasn’t just anger,” the young British Jesuit Charles Davis noted. “It 
was just anger.” Inside a lot of saintly men, there seemed to be insur- 
rectionists erying to be let out. The ordinarily calm Cardinal Albert 
Meyer of Chicago was seen shaking a fist at Tisserant before going 
over his mitred head to petition the Pope to reverse the ruling. Though 
it was signed by more than a thousand indignant bishops, the petition 
left the Pope unmoved. In a sense, perhaps wisely. Though the con- 
servatives’ purpose was transparent, their tactic had all the lawfulness 
in Rome of a filibuster in ‘ 
Washington. And by refusing to 
intervene, the Pope at least served 
his best interests. As a body, the 
non-Romans at the council are the 
progressives, who have yet to be 
convinced that the reigning Paul 
favors the late John’s renewal of 
Catholicism. It is the conservatives 
dug in like crypts around the 
Vatican whom the Pope must rely 
on to run the church. By turning 
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against them, he would be risking the support of the palace guard 
while the Vatican is under siege from its princes in the field. 

But for all its dispiriting effect, one battle lost did not do in 
the principle of collegiality. It was the two added bursts of papal 
supremacy Paul fired off next that routed the bishops. Their delib- 
erations during the preceding weeks had yielded up a statement, 
always called a schema in Rome, titled De Ecumenismo. It was the 
Catholic bishops’ discreetly phrased case for the ecumenical reunion 
of all Christian sects that do not recognize the authority of the 
Vatican. Before promulgating it on the council’s last day, the Pope 
simply changed the text in 19 places. In one passage on Scripture 
study, where the council has written that Protestants find God in 
the Bible, in the rewritten Vatican version they seek as it were to 
find him there. Each change is small, but in sum, they are theologi- 
cally large enough to suggest that any ecumenical reunion would be a 
return of the wayward to the fold they had erred in wandering from. 
When the time came at the last session for the bishops to vote their 
approval of the papal version before its promulgation, they could 
choose only between accepting the changes and rejecting De Ecumen- 
ismo in its entirety. A negative vote at the time could only be taken as 
a vote against the authority of the Pope, which is what exactly 11 
bishops chose to do by secret ballot. 


UT THE TROUBLES of the bishops had not yet passed. From the 

council’s first session on, they had done their best to keep reli- 
gious sentimentality out of council pronouncements. Much of their ap- 
prehension stemmed from the near-pagan adulation seen in Latin 
countries for the person of Mary, the mother of Christ. But at the clos- 
ing session, in his last show of supremacy, the Pope canceled out all 
episcopal caution by formally declaring Mary the Blessed Virgin as 
the Mother of the Roman Catholic Church. To give the sentimentalists 
even more to cling to, he sent a papal mission bearing a blessed 
Golden Rose to the shrine of Mary at Fatima in Portugal. Old Vatican- 
ologists can spot the practical uses of pious gestures. This one just 
might quiet Portuguese critics of the Pope’s visit to India—a nation 
so un-Christian that it had run the Portuguese out of Goa. 

By not intervening on religious liberty, and by intervening 
heavy-handedly in the schema on ecumenism and the declaration for 
Mary, the Pope was acting within his rights. But that he chose to act 
as he did, when the renewed doctrine of collegiality seemed the coun- 
cil’s best achievement, set off a mood of deep disappointment among 
the bishops. Some were openly resentful. That Paul VI knew precisely 
what he was doing, or else that he had an altogether different concept 
of collegiality, was clear from his closing remarks to the bishops as- 
sembled in St. Peter’s Basilica. “The best commentary on this doc- 
trine,” he told them, “is that through it nothing is really changed. .. . 
We fear no diminishing of our own authority.” Rarely have so many 
men of good heart and deep faith hoped not to hear what he said. 

The Protestant observers at the council sessions were close to 
appalled. They had come forewarned by their own hard-liners that the 
hospitality they would find in Rome would have a warmth only differ- 
ent in degree from the flames at the Inquisitor’s stake. They felt the 
warmth, but what they were saddened not to find was any real theo- 
logical resistance inside Catholicism, any—how should they say?— 
“protestantism” in Rome. “This council is our business too,” Jerald 
Brauer, dean of the University of Chicago’s Divinity School, said. 
“Otherwise, we would never have been invited. But as Protestants, I 
sometimes think we should keep quiet about our objections, or we play 
right into the hands of the Catholic conservatives. They go right to 
the Pope and say, ‘See, Your Holiness, it is these observers who are 
hurt when we do not Protestantize the church.’ ” As for the dissolution 
of the monarchy, Professor Heiko Oberman of Harvard Divinity 
School, the observer for the International Congregational Council, 
thought another Vatican Council was needed. “This second Vatican 
Council established the collegiality of the bishops,” Oberman said. 
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-“But it will take a third to establish the collegiality of the Pope.” 


It is almost a hundred years since the supremacy of the pope, 
‘along with his infallibility in pronouncements on faith, was defined 
at the first Vatican Council. It is six years since Pope John decided 
to call a council and confront medieval formulations of doctrine 
with the confounding realpolitik of modern life. The plain way John 
put it was that he wanted to open windows and let fresh air into his 
church. He lived to see the council’s first meeting to its close, but his 
successor Paul VI was enthroned before the next began. By then, it 
was clear that while the church claimed to be One, the more than 
2,000 council fathers split into two factions: An unwieldy majority of 
liberals from the world outside Italy found the fresh air in Rome so 
tonic that they wanted to show how catholic their faith could be; 
the opposition was a corporal’s guard of conservatives in and around 
the Vatican Curia, for whom defending the faith meant keeping the 
church Roman. When the last council session started, John’s fresh 
air had built up into prevailing winds that Paul feared were getting 
gusty enough to overturn long-standing doctrines. While Curial min- 
isters, at his bidding, or on their own, rushed to close windows, the 
Vatican monarch moved about uncertainly, usually before coming to 
conservative decisions. With them, the Pope either slowed down an or- 
derly revolution in Rome at its start, or he provoked a later one that 
could turn disruptive. 


HEN ABSOLUTE MONARCHS claimed to rule by divine right, their 
subjects knew just when to talk, and then rarely tried justifying 

the ways of kings to men. As the monarch of Roman Catholic souls, 
reigning long after the age of kings passed, Paul VI stirs no such numb 
fear in his faithful. He heads a church now “open” in most places, 
and subjects full of grace are perfectly willing to question a move he 
has made, once they have seen its effect. No one around Rome at the 
time Paul reasserted his supremacy missed seeing the effect it had on 
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he basilica’s two coffee bars they have christened Bar Jonah and Bar Mitzvah. 


the bishops. The Pope had embarrassed the council, but only a few 
days earlier, the council had embarrassed him. At the loftiest peaks 
of the spiritual world, motives may be so simply human. 

It was the sixth of November of last year. For the first time 
since the council convened, the Pope attended a session in the role of 
the Bishop of Rome to speak in support of a proposed schema on the 
church’s missions. (In a nicely contested point of protocol, Paul was 
hovered over by the papal master of ceremonies, whom council mem- 
bers pressed to leave. Bishops, they pointed out to him, attend coun- 
cils without attendants.) Dressed as the others, but speaking in 
the pontifical plural, Paul said the mission schema was a good one. 
And while allowing that it might be improved in places, he left no 
doubt that he expected it would have overwhelming support. Shortly 
after he finished, he left St. Peter’s and cleared the way for the council 
fathers to come down on the schema like the plagues on the Pharaoh. 
Cardinal Paul-Emile Léger of Montreal called it insufficient, and 
Cardinal Peter Doi of Tokyo said it was incomplete. It was too brief 
for Cardinal Joseph Frings of Cologne, and neither clear nor strong 
enough for Cardinal Leo Suenens of Brussels. A bishop from the Phil- 
ippines said it should be made much better or dropped altogether. Its 
substance seemed so trifling to a bishop from Indonesia that he 
thought its publication by the Vatican Council would be another case 
of the mountain giving birth to a mouse. As the abuse poured down, it 
shifted from the schema itself to the members of the commission who 
wrote it. One Brazilian said the authors should be sent to live in mis- 
sions until they saw things more clearly, even though some secular 
priests arriving at mission posts carried on like tourists. A French 
bishop rose to regret that such a canard was aired in the council. For 
reasons he knew best, Bishop Fulton Sheen of Murray Hill in New 
York and the Cavalieri Hilton in Rome risked the conjecture that there 
may be some 200 million poor in mission lands who weuld make the 
vow of poverty if they could eat, dress and live as he did. 


But after the irrelevancies passed, it was the rhetoric of Daniel 
Lamont, the Irish bishop of Southern Rhodesia, that dispatched the 
Pope’s proposal. The schema provides only frustration, he said, and 
reduces the glorious missionary tradition to a few dry and miserable 
propositions. “We needed fire, and the commission gives us a candle,” 
he cried out. “We wanted a theological background for the preaching 
of the Gospel, and the commission has given us a few dry principles 
from a textbook.” By a vote of 1,601 to 311, the schema the Pope 
spoke for was flung back to its authors to be completely redrafted. 


[ F THAT WAS the blow to his pride the Pope countered by getting 
collegiality off to a slug’s start, one question was left. Why in the 
first place had he endorsed the mission schema when almost every 
bishop, except those closest to the throne, found it insupportable? 
The answer that comes back is the Curia, of course. That beleaguered 
company, administering Vatican departments called Sacred Congre- 
gations, began centuries back helping the popes run the church. Now 
that there are 560 million Catholics with about that many problems, 
they have ended up running the church for the popes. When an arch- 
bishop in the U.S. has a question for his supreme pontiff, the answer 
he gets back is usually from the Holy See, an awesome magisierium 
when invoked by some cardinal’s nephew hired as the thirteenth secre- 
tary in the tenth Sacred Congregation of the Curia. The practice has 
put the vow of obedience to hard tests for some bishops. 

Although bureaucracy is a blight anywhere it roots, the Curia 
growth is particularly choking when it puts the wiles of statecraft at 
the service of revealed truth. Drawing on both, a Curial mentality can 
find means others might miss to gain ends it declares sacred. Around 
St. Peter’s, it was known well that if the Bishop of Rome had spoken 
in the council for a stronger schema on the missions, he would have 
had the support of the other bishops, they would have never felt his 
rebuffs, and the Curia would have gained nothing and lost much. But 
by inducing the Pope to put his prestige to a test it could not win, the 
Curia sacrificed a small battle to win a large war for itself. What 
grows on papal supremacy is Curial power over the moves of all the 
diocesan bishops, the states’ righters of Catholicism straining against 
the centralists in Rome. 

Catholic de-centralists from anywhere on earth can work up siz- 
able Roman reputations for piety by total abstinence from charity for 
the Curia, and particularly its Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 
To serve as the ecclesiastical counterpart of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the U.S. Supreme Court, the Holy Office sets out to 
keep Catholic teaching from corruption by banning heretical books, 
silencing errant theologians, resolving doctrinal disputes and—to 
make matters difficult for itself—arriving at its decisions without pub- 
lic hearings and in deepest secrecy. When Pope John decided on 
having a council, it was Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani, the aged head 
of the Holy Office, who first opposed summoning the bishops to Rome, 
and who best obstructed their work there. His skills as the spokesman 
for Catholicism’s extreme right are deployed from offices ringing the 
court of a forbidding edifice bishops face if they turn right coming out 
of St. Peter’s. (During the days of Pope John, a theologian under the 
inspiration of Chianti had a vision that the last judgment could not be 
held in front of St. Peter’s because the elect would be crowding into 
the Holy Office and the accursed into the papal apartments. )-On the 
reception-room walls of the Holy Office are large portraits of-recent 
popes, including Pius X, Benedict XV and Paul VI. Among the miss- 
ing is John XXIII, though his absence might just be an oversight. 

Cardinal Ottaviani does not like to speak to the U.S. press, but 
since he runs a tight Congregation, it is reasonable to take a staff mem- 
ber’s views as carrying the imprimatur of the devout old man. Ac- 
cording to Father Ulric Beste, consultor to the Holy Office and pro- 
fessor of canon law in Rome, collegiality was being dangerously mis- 
interpreted, and the proposed episcopal senate had no purpose. “Those 
bishops coming here would be better off staying home,” Father Beste 
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said. “They'd like to be little popes, but they will just be consultors to 
the Curia.” The rancor of the debates in St. Peter’s was enough to 
point up the scandalous uses of free speech, in the view of the Holy 
Office man. ““The result of this council is that the American people 
have lost a lot of respect and reverence for the Pope,” he said. “And 
some of their theologians here are doing the very work of the devil.” 


Y THE DEVIL’s very work, the conservatives in and out of the 
Holy Office have in mind many things, or just about every- 
thing the liberals wanted changed. But if the bell, book and candle of 
the Holy Inquisition could be restored, they might well be thrust at 
those bishops pressing hardest to change church teaching on birth 
control, and to absolve the Jews of special guilt for the murder of 
Christ. What Pope John wanted as much as anything from the council 
was a statement without a trace of equivocation in it, clearing the Jews 
of the deicide charge. His opponents were in the open from the start. 
A few were invincible anti-Semites. The 
others were the practical men who thought 
nothing should be said until Arab-Israeli 
disputes end, and who detected no similarity 
between their stand now and the temporiz- 
ings of Pius XII during the Nazi purges. 
The council statement on the Jews made 
its first appearance late in the second ses- 
sion under the sponsorship of the Secretariat 
for Christian Unity. No more was heard of it 
until early in the third session, when it re- 
appeared in a well-diluted version, but one 
still too strong for its adversaries. Their 
spokesman, Cardinal Ernesto Ruffini of Pa- 
lermo, reached the summit of his case when 
he claimed that most Jews feel contempt for 
non-Jews, and support Freemasonry which is 
anti-Catholic. He was followed, but charitably 
ignored, by the cardinal-archbishops of Mon- 
treal, Boston, Vienna, Chicago and St. Louis, 
as well as by Cardinal Giacomo Lercaro 
of Bologna, Italy, and Archbishop Lorenz 
Jaeger of Paderborn, Germany—all demand- 
ing that the council act fast on astrengthened 
statement on the Jews. Back to the revisers 
it went for strength, and when it emerged, it 
was sent wandering like an Old Testament 
tribe through council commissions. The ob- 
structionists had set the bishops debating 
whether the statement should be part of the 
schema on the Church, or part of the schema 
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on ecumenism, before deciding that it should go into the council’s 
declaration on non-Catholic religions. With what was called in Rome 
“the Jewish berth-control problem” solved, the council approved the 
text by a vote of 1,770 to 185. “If it is promulgated in its present 
form,” Dr. Joseph Lichten of B’nai B’rith’s Anti-Defamation League 
said, “ties between Catholics and Jews will be vitally strengthened.” 
The real birth-control problem, the question of whether Catholics 
will be permitted by their church to use either the progestin pills 
regulating fertility, or the devices blocking conception, or use both, 
is still to be faced. The entire world wants to hear what the council 
decides. Those who practice or approve birth control wonder how 
Rome will find a way to reverse a position based on papal interpreta- 
tion of both divine and natural law. Those who accept the Catholic 
position now wonder whether church teaching might be drawn from 
the same sources Galileo heard cited to keep the earth from circling 
the sun. A change seems impossible, but Christendom expects one. 
Although contraception has had only the briefest debate in the 
council so far, some reforming bishops know that the changes they 
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want could lead Curia conservatives to shout schism. And when this 
most divisive subject comes up for a vote in the next session, the coun- 
cil might well be in the worst possible mood to close ranks around it. 
Almost all ruminations in Rome now lead back to the collegiality row, 
but birth control was already in trouble then. Before the third session 
started, Paul VI ordered the bishops to stop all discussion of the birth- 
control pill until a set of advisers helped him arrive at his own position. 

To some Curial consciences, all pill talk, in the council or out- 
side it, seemed heresy. And though he knew that well, the retired 
Jesuit Archbishop Thomas D. Roberts wrote that he would not hesi- 
tate to say before the council that “the reasons thus far proffered 
in condemnation of contraception do not convince me.” The Arch- 
bishop said he too had to fall back on authority. “But I do so while 
recognizing that this reliance on authority by large groups of Roman 
Catholics who cannot follow the natural-law argument, must strike 
any Protestant observer as a contradiction, since it is precisely the 
church’s authority—so we are given to under- 
stand—which maintains that this ts a ques- 
tion of natural law. We should not forget the 
agonizing dilemma of conscience that faced 
English Catholics when St. Pius V, after glor- 
ifying the secular power as of truly divine 
origin, deposed Queen Elizabeth the First 
and released her subjects from all allegiance 
to her. Is there not a similar danger today of 
enthroning human reason in theory and de- 
posing it in practice? Certainly one would 
think that any argument based on natural 
law would be as cogent to one group of theo- 
logians or Christians as to another.” 


Staffa of Rome. 


HE NATURAL LAW the Catholic posi- 
tion rests on is that the “natural,” and 
therefore moral, purpose of sexual inter- 
course is procreation, and any blocking of 
that purpose is unnatural and immoral. Pius 
XII in 1951 allowed, under certain circum- 
stances, the “rhythm” system, in which con- 
ception could be controlled by plotting and 
graphing fertility cycles for a few months, 
then holding love down to the days and hours 
when chances were worth taking. The con- 
cession had a trace of contradiction in it, and 
it was the first dent in the hard natural-law 
argument. From the outset, rhythm seemed 
plainly unnatural to some theologians, most 
married Catholics and just about all physi- 
ologists because it denied sexual love when it was desired most. But 
more than that, rhythm was a sophisticated and a risky business. Act- 
ing on self-supplied exemptions from church laws, millions of Catho- 
lics turned to more dependable ways to avoid pregnancy. In Italy, 
where almost all are Catholic, the birthrate was declining, and not 
even devout patriots could claim that periodic continence was becom- 
ing the newest trait in the Latin character. Wherever contraceptives 
were available, contraception was practiced, and Catholic jurists and 
moralists agreed that new definitions were needed to get the church 
honored more and its law less breached. The progestin pill seemed the 
heaven-sent compromise. By regulating human fertility, it took the 
risks out of rhythm without obstructing conception, and while observ- 
ing church law to the letter, it let sex get put to less solemn purposes 
than procreation. But then four weeks before he died in 1958, Pius 
XII banned the pill. 
Few expected he would not. Until fairly recently, the church 
had been unable to discern the sanctifying power of sex for its own 
sweet sake. Celibates saw in its pleasures of the flesh only proof of 
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the fallen nature of mankind in general, and particularly women. To 
St. John Damascene, each was “a sickened she-ass, a hideous tape- 
worm, the advanced post of hell.” For the angelic doctor St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the whole sex was “misbegotten and defective.” In the six- 
teenth century, St. Francis de Sales thought decency required that 
the married never think during the day about what they might find 
themselves doing at night. Last year, when Italian journalists pointed 
out to Cardinal Ottaviani that the pill might help restore lapsed com- 
municants to the church, the head of the Holy Office told them it 
would sink the whole race into hedonism. 


S HE SPOKE, Catholic bookstores were running over with texts 

by Catholics full of optimism about changes to come in birth- 
control teaching. In Contraception and Catholics, Louis Dupré, a 
Catholic-layman professor of theology at the Catholic Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., found the natural law a convincing argu- 
ment in favor of the progestins. Varying de- 
grees of support for his stand came from 
Father Edward Schillebeeckx of the Catholic 
University in the Netherlands, Father Ber- 
nard Haring, the most honored moral theolo- 
gian in Germany, Father Louis Janssens of 
Belgium’s University of Louvain, and in 
council statements from Cardinals Bernard 
Alfrink, Suenens and Léger, along with Pa- 
triarch Maximos IV Saigh. Predictably, the 
stern Cardinal Michael Browne spoke for 
the holy perfection of the status quo, and 
Cardinal Ottaviani said any change in birth- 
control law would impute error to the teach- 
ings on marriage of seven previous popes. 

Meeting that argument head-on, a few 
dozen theologians pointed to the past change 
in church teaching on sacred and profane 
matters, from the movement of the planets 
and the divine rights of kings to the just uses 
of usury. And if religious liberty carries the 
vote at the council’s next session, it will for- 
ever overturn the teaching that outside the 
Roman Catholic Church there is no salvation. 
Then inside it there could be room for con- 
traception. Twenty-five pages of the latest 
issue of the American Jesuit journal Theo- 
logical Studies end up with the author’s plea 
that the pill be made lawful for Catholics set 
on conceiving only as many children as they 
can raise responsibly. Is the author flying 
against infallible teaching? Or is he helping new doctrine develop? All 
await the magisterium of Rome. But there the Pope called for suspend- 
ing the debate in the council, while on the outside it has never been 
more noisily engaged. 

The more this Pope hears and reads of birth control, the more 
reason he has for werrying about collegiality. He asked his bishops for 
a period of silence on the pill, but the voices of its advocates fill 
the church. When he passes through the aisles of St. Peter’s, or into 
the world outside Vatican walls, Paul VI wears the tensed expression 
of a man wondering whether he is doing God’s work on earth well. 
When he was Milan’s Cardinal Giovanni Montini, he was the man Pope 
John marked to carry on in the Vatican. Now that he is Pope Paul, 
he seems not the same man. It is easy to suspect that he wishes this 
chalice would pass so that the changes in an ancient church would 
be left to some successor more certain of what they should be. But 
still it is a hard job to be good at when even simple gestures go wrong. 

A few days after he was voted down on the missions schema by 
the bishops, he turned up at a Shakespeare reading in Rome honoring 
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the playwright’s fourth centenary. A few thousand priests and bishops 
were in the auditorium with him to watch the Pope watch the show. 
Since Paul may think all events do conspire against him this season, 
he might well have thought the players chose the passages to test the 
mettle of the monarch. The Merchant of Venice scene ended with Shy- 
lock given the hardly ecumenical choice of going to his death or be- 
coming a Christian. In the reading from Henry VIII, the Pope heard 
Cardinal Wolsey recount his political collapse. “For God’s sake let us 
sit upon the ground/And tell sad stories of the death of kings” were 
the lines from Richard IT, “. . . for within the hollow crown/That 
rounds the mortal temples of a king/Keeps Death his court. . . .” 

Paul consigned his own gold crown to the world’s poor at a sol- 
emn High Mass in St. Peter’s the very next morning. With him on the 
altar at the time were two crowned Byzantine Rite bishops who thought 
at once of uncovering and following the Pope’s lead, especially since 
their crowns happened to be borrowed. Had they done so, their gesture 
might have been less hollow than the Pope’s. 
Only days later, the crown Paul gave to the 
poor turned up as the property of New York’s 
Cardinal Francis Spellman, head of the 
world’s richest Catholic archdiocese. Even 
uncritical Catholics were hard-pressed to 
speak kindly of the Cardinal’s catch, on ex- 
hibit between two poor boxes in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral until it moves to the World’s Fair. 


[: SACRIFICING his crown, the Pope was 
giving one gesture two meanings. He was 
giving up an emblem of his monarchy, and 
giving testament to his concern for the poor. 
But the gesture went wrong both ways. There 
are Catholics caring nothing about the Curia 
who see the council’s work as a set of gestures 
to Protestants. They are the Catholics now 
wondering whether all ecumenical moves are 
wise ones, and who think some gestures would 
si be better not made. Roman Catholicism, in 
their sight, is an ancient and most noble es- 
tate enclosing much of what is best in the 
civilization of Western man. In the center of 
the estate is a triumphant cathedral where 
only Catholics now worship, but where room 
is to be made for all men to enter and find 
God. To make room, mysteries can be dis- 
pelled, old rituals disposed of, some dogma 
done over, until there is a place for every 
deist. The Latin language was the first sacred 
treasure to go when the council ordered vernaculars used instead. 
The loss is more easily felt than the gain. If there is one cathedral 
towering over Catholicism’s estate, it is St. Peter’s. Most of the mys- 
teries and majesties of the old church are there still, but then, one by 
one, they may go. While they remain, Catholics from all the world, 
with no language in common but Latin, come there to join in Gregorian 
chants they learned as children, but which their children of the ver- 
naculars will never learn. “Et Unam, Sanctam, Catholicam, et Aposto- 
licam Ecclesiam,” they sing out, the proud words flying up like prayers. 
But they are prayers touched with sadness. With them goes the fear 
that men of their faith may soon not know how to praise God together. 
As they hear the last of the Latin, they see the rich liturgies of the 
Renaissance lost to the sterile manners of the Efficient Age. They ask, 
are laws next, then dogma? They are troubled now as the hard rock of 
Peter they stood on becomes the accommodating Church of Rome. 
What will it profit this church, they ask, if it gains the whole world but 
suffers the loss of its own soul? It will be a question in the hearts of 
bishops on their knees praying for the guidance of God. END 
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He works 100 hours a week. 
His salary x 079 Dr. William J. Hardman, Jr., is 30, married and 


the father of a three-year-old daughter and a five- 
year-old son. A senior resident in his third and final year at Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta, Ga., he spe- 
cializes in obstetrics and gynecology. Grady is a teaching hospital affiliated with Emory University’s School of 
Medicine. In Dr. Hardman’s first year of residency, the hospital paid him $40 a week; the second year, he got a 


$5 raise. Now, in his final year, he gets $75. Dr. Hardman puts in a 100-plus-hour week at the hospital. He q ~. 2 

works 36 hours, then has 12 hours off. During his shift, he is responsible for the medical care of about 50 ward pi ae ig pe 

patients, and either examines or supervises the examination of an additional 100 clinic patients. On each tour of [| = e. , 

duty, he delivers 10 to 15 babies. Some are normal births; some, dangerously complicated. At right, Dr. Hard- : 

man wheels an eight-months-pregnant woman to the operating room for an emergency Cesarean section at I a.m. ie s 
| 


After completing a successful delivery, senior resident Dr. 
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| OONLIGHTING—holding two jobs at once—is the hallmark of the 
low-paid professional worker who needs two paychecks to survive. 
It is a way of life for schoolteachers, policemen, firemen and post-office 
workers. For them, moonlighting is respectable, even admirable. But not 
for interns and residents. Moonlighting is unethical and illegal for the 
more than 40,000 interns and residents who are employed full-time in hos- 
pitals for one to four or more years as part of their graduate medical 
training. It is unethical because the American Medical Association re- 
gards it as “.. . a perversion of the educational values of graduate edu- 
cation. ...” And it is illegal because an intern or resident signs a contract 
that gives the hospital the exclusive right to his medical services. Viola- 
tion of the terms could mean instant dismissal. 

Hospitals pay interns a salary of $50 to $65 a week; residents get 
$65 to $75. Oddly, hospitals with poorer training programs pay higher 


wages; those with better facilities pay less. Internships last one year: 
residencies range from three to five years more. A one-year internship 
is mandatory for the young physician after his three or four years of col- 
lege and four years of medical school. A residency is just as mandatory 
for any physician who wants to specialize. The need to specialize has be- 
come so intense that about 85 percent of interns go on to a residency. 

By the time the new physician is ready for internship and residency 
training, he is 28 to 30 years old, married, and has one or more children. 
College and medical school have cost him about $35,000. That means he 
has wealthy parents or he is in debt. Now, for the next four years or more, 
he has a salary of $50 to $75 a week to support his wife and children. 
Unless he goes deeper into debt or continues to be supported by wealthy 


relatives, he has no alternative except to moonlight. Moonlighting jobs 
vary from “covering” for busy physicians to working in union clinics. 


MOONLIGHT 


Most of the nation’s interns and residents 
are forced to bootleg their medical services 


because hospitals do not pay them enough 


At the end of his 36-hour “day,” Dr. Hardman does free-lance physicals for an insurance company. 


to support themselves 


and their families 


continued 
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MEDICS continued 


For four years, he plays three roles- 


Student ‘Leacher 


{ teaching hospital’s house staff consists of As each member of the house staff moves up the 

third- and fourth-year medical students, interns and hospital’s seniority ladder, he assumes partial responsibility 

residents in their first, second or final years. for instructing those below him. With a firm but 

111 staff members, like Dr. Will Hardman, shown above gentle hand on the bulging belly of a pregnant woman t 
at a lecture given by the chief of obstetrical service, in prolonged labor, Dr. Hardman demonstrates to 

spend varying amounts of time as students, fourth-year medical student Ronald Fincher how to time 
either in classrooms or during rounds at bedsides. the pain sequences of the patient’s muscular contractions. 


PRODUCED BY ROLAND H. BERG 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN VACHON 


MEDICS continued 


In a shabby room of a cheap hotel, Dr. Will Hardman 


does a physical examination on an applicant for an insurance 
policy. It takes an hour of his off-time; he’s paid $10. 
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When a man works 100 or more hours a 
week, he has little time for anything but 
sleeping. But for Dr. Will Hardman, sleep 
is a luxury he cannot afford. His hospital 
pay of $325 a month is $275 short of the 
$600 he needs to support his family. That 
includes $85 monthly mortgage and inter- 
est payments on his $12,000 home, but 
not the premiums on the life insurance he 
bought to protect his wife and children. 
He went into debt for that. 

Will Hardman is used to hard work. He 
helped pay his way through Emory by 
working summers as a farmer. He got 
married his first year in medical school, 
and his wife Vesta worked as a secretary 
for three years while he held a night job 
in a lab. Then the babies came, and his 
wife had to quit work. During internship, 
he took night calls for a general practi- 
tioner. After interning, he served two years 
in the Air Force. Then he started a three- 
year residency at Grady, but remained in 
the active reserve for the extra money. 


As a captain in the Air Force Reserve, 


Dr. Hardman earns extra pay on 

a Sunday afternoon by checking out 

pilot and copilot in flight (left) 

and by doing physicals on airmen (above). 


continued 


Practitioner 


Even the lowliest member of the house staff practices 
his medical skills on patients. The scope increases 
gradually as he achieves seniority. As senior 

resident, Dr. Hardman has maximum practice privileges 
and responsibilities. He personally delivers 

the difficult cases (as shown above) and supervises the 


others. At right, he sacks out briefly between babies. 


continued 


Now Campbell brings you 2 great farm-country soups— 
_ so old-fashioned they’re new! They’re like the soups made 
in farm-country kitchens—hearty and homemade-tasting. 
Either of them could become your family’s favorite kind! 


| Noodles & 
Ground Beef Soup! 


3 KINDS OF NOODLES WITH GROUND BEEF 
AND PIECES OF TOMATO IN BEEF BROTH 


Now you can enjoy a new noodle soup that gaencuy, 
looks and tastes like the good soups madein | ff umpba 
the days when homemade noodles dried in [RSQ 
golden strips back of a farm-kitchen stove. 
Campbell’s Noodles & Ground Beef Soup is 
brimful of noodles, ground beef, tomato and 
other vegetables. Your family will love it. 


Old Fashioned , 
Vegetable Soup 


Here’s a brand-new kind of vegetable soup. aa, 
A soup you’d make yourself if you had a big, F4 

back-yard vegetable patch. Ten kitchen-cut 
garden vegetables and pearls of macaroni in 
a clear beef-and-vegetable broth. A whole- 
some soup—the kind a farm-country wife 


Saas aS 
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would have made for her big, hungry family. es 


MEDICS continuex 
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In 36 hours, Dr. Hardman delivered the 12 babies pictured here. “I switched from pediatrics to obstetrics,” he says, “but I didn’t get away from babies.” 


‘The world of Dr. Hardman 


No other profession demands more sacrifice and dedication than medi- 
cine. Dr. Will Hardman knows that, because he has lived in that world for 
the past nine years. He doesn’t regret it, nor does he think he is unique. 
!t’s the same for most interns and residents. None of them likes the long 
hours and the low pay, but all endure them because they are part of the 
system. They'd rather be paid a living wage and not have to moonlight. 
“Moonlighting is wrong,” says Dr. Hardman, “and none of us should be 
doing it. It’s robbing patients of our best efforts, it’s stealing hours that 
should be spent reading medical books, it’s depriving our wives and chil- 
dren of a normal family life. But when the money you earn in the hospital 
is not enough to support your family, you have no choice. You moonlight.” 

The Association of American Medical Colleges constantly urges a 
better break for interns and residents, saying, “The plea is not for a com- 
petitive salary with the individual in private practice, but rather for a 
living wage that permits the ordinary amenities of life, including the privi- 
lege of marriage before the age of 30.” But the Association has no author- 
ity to set wages. In 1961, the governing body of the American Medical 
\ssociation, its House of Delegates, directed its Council on Medical Edu- 
cation, which sets the standards for approved residencies and internships, 
and its Council on Medical Service to come up with a solution based on 
the principle that the medical profession must see that interns and residents 
are paid the real value of their services. 

Two years later, the councils proposed that a portion of the fees 
collected by attending private physicians for the care of their patients in 
hospitals should be pooled with other funds and then shared by the interns 
and residents who helped provide that care. Overwhelmingly, the House of 
Delegates voted the proposal down, saying that it “opposed any system or 
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program by which any part of an intern’s or resident’s salary is paid out 
of fees collected by the attending physician.” Hospital administrators say 
that they would like to raise wages, but can’t. Hospital rates for ward care 
are up to $40 a day, and since wages represent 65 percent of hospital costs, 
raising salaries would force rates to $50 a day or more. 

Grady Hospital’s salary scale is better than average, even though it 
is a charity hospital serving the poor of Fulton and De Kalb counties. 
William Pinkston, the hospital’s administrator, points out: “We’ve raised 
interns’ and residents’ salaries to the maximum. To do it, we had to charge 
charity cases 25 cents for medicine and a dollar for clinic treatment. But 
there’s a limit to that. By law, hospitals in Georgia can take no more than 
five mills from the tax levy. We're already at that ceiling. Sure, we'd 
like to raise wages, even double them to give interns and residents just a 
living wage. But to do so would cost this hospital another $500,000. To 
whom do we send that bill?” 

So far, no one has answered. 


Once his residency is finished, Dr. Hardman hopes to live a more normal 
life with his children Shannon and Sonny and his wife Vesta. 
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none of ie ever ated this smooth and light. 
So ee t even tastes good on the rocks. 
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JOHN A. RUGE 


“Tm not at all sure I want my daughter 
to be this well informed!” 


“At first I didn’t succeed, so I tried and tried and 
tried again, and I still didn’t succeed.” 


TELL ME, NURSE: 


Why is hospital talcum powder 
heavier than air? Or is this, by any 
chance, just some flour that leaked 
out of the lumpy sack they gave me 
for a pillow? 

What does the girl who looks in 
every morning at 5:30 and offers 
to change the water in my flowers 
want to be, if she grows up? Other 
than some kind of a nut, I mean. 

Can you settle a debate between 
my roommate and me? He says our 
beds used to be barber chairs, and 
I say they were steam tables. Which 
of us is right? 

What was wrong with the man 
who was in here before me? From 
the way the buzzer is placed, I can 
deduce his arm was at least four 
feet long, but the sheets seem to be 
folded for a midget. 

Is there any way I can get a note 
down to the kitchen? I think, from 
certain evidence, I’ve finally located 
my old Army mess cook. 

When did the night nurses hit on 
the idea of a soccer game to pass the 
time? And are those bottles or trays 
they kick up and down the corridor? 

How on earth did you know I 
wanted my bed remade at just this 
moment? Was it the expression on 
my face or something about the way 


I was snoring? 
D. G. LLOYD 


THAT’S ME, ALL OVER 
If I could live my life again, 
Have years back—just a few ones— 
I wouldn’t make the same mistakes. 
I might, though, make some new 
ones. RICHARD ARMOUR 
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DAMSEL IN DESPERATION 
Fair and rosy dawns the morn 


Of good St. Valentine. 
None should sigh, forlorn; 
So, Danny Boy, be mine! 
No? Well, Barney, how’d you like 
To share that certain urge? 
Not a chance? Well, how’d it strike 
You, Mike, if we should merge? 
Waldo? Hubert? Who'll be groom 
When I throw my bride’s 
bouquet? 
Anyone for Love in Bloom? 
Speak up! Today’s the day! 
ETHEL JACOBSON 


ALLAN KLEINWAKS 
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FAMOUS LOST WORDS 


Last year this time, 1,435 men and 
690 women were seeking unemploy- 
ment. 

Cape Breton (Nova Scotia) Post 


e 
Robert F. Turner, head of Turner 
Contractors, is supervising a team of 
his men in remodeling the exteriors of 
a half-dozen local merchants in the 
city’s downtown business section. 
Fulton (N. Y.) Patriot 
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DIANA SANDS: 


IN SOME WAY ODD, or extravagant, a Broadway play must reflect something America is ready 
to see of itself. Or it will flop. That is why businessmen behind any show become so concerned 
about casting, and why the backers of Bill Manhoff’s two-character comedy, The Owl and the 
Pussycat, were so jittery over the selection of Diana Sands as the girl to play opposite Alan 
Alda. No one questioned Diana’s dramatic talent. The New York Times fanfared her perform- 
ance in James Baldwin’s Blues for Mister Charlie last season as one of “shattering emotion.” 
The New York Herald Tribune spoke of her “near-rhapsodic force.”” Everyone remembered 
the poignancy of her stage and screen role in Raisin in the Sun. But that was a colored part, 
written for a colored actress. The new 

show was a formula comedy about a NOTES ON AB 
prostitute who thinks she’s a model, 

and a bookshop clerk who thinks he’s a writer, falling in love and doing what people do about 
it. Producer Philip Rose wanted Diana, and she won the part by reading it with a sense of 
comic timing. Not a line was changed, not a single allusion made to the difference in race. 
And from the moment Diana busts onstage, brassily calling Alda a “fink,” it works. First- 
nighters knew that they were watching a hit, and one summed it up afterwards. “Those two to- 
gether like that,” he said, “we were so busy laughing that nobody in my aisle gave a damn.” 


Broadway Pussycat and Riverside Drive Siamese limber up. They share the apartment with the bigger kitten’s husband. 


Owl eyes, cat hams before curtain time. 


SFROADWAY PUSSYCAT 


PRODUCED BY SAM CASTAN 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY DOUGLAS GILBERT AND JAMES H. KARALES 


With Diana’s recent marriage, the two felines moved up from Greenwich Village. 


continued 
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Why they drove 3 Comets 
from the bottom to the top 
of the world: 


To show why Comet'’s the 
world’s durability champion. 


This kind of durability 
and beauty is yours in every 
‘65 showroom Comet. 


=~ = awe, tll 4) ; 
From Cape Horn to Fairbanks, Alaska, Comets First leg: up icy, single-lane route crossing Andes 
roared almost nonstop through 16,200 rugged miles. Mountains. Later, foot-deep ruts were problem. 


| 
Mud, mire, torrential rains in jungles, Comets took Dusk in Peru. Cars rolled 40 days and nights. Fresh Through Canada into Alaska, and again Comets meet 
it all—and without any mechanical repairs at all. drivers airlifted ahead to keep the ’65 Comets going. ice and snow they left at the bottom of the world. 


Comet Caliente (shown 
with drivers in ‘‘ready’’ 
gear) was one of three on 
Cape Horn-Fairbanks grind. 


— es 
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FREE! An exciting 16-page, 


a¥ y 64 
CHIGAN 
full-color booklet that takes you ad 
along on Comet's historic run U ¢ ae 
through 14 fascinating countries. WATER WONDER 


Just ask your Mercury dealer. 


€ Mercury Comet | 


the world’s 100,000-mile durability champion 
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On opening night at the ANTA Theater, stars Alan Alda and Diana Sands take their curtain calls. He is the son of actor Robert Alda. 


For years, it was, ‘‘Sorry, no 
colored parts in this.”’ 


Soon after her 1954 graduation from New York’s High School of Per- 
forming Arts, Diana Sands got the message about Negroes and the stage. 
No agent needed another colored actress for the few bit parts available. 
Diana went to auditions anyway, only to be told that there weren’t any 
“colored parts.” She hopes that Pussycat will change that, for the sake 
of all other talented girls and, ultimately, for the sake of audiences. 


Before a matinee, Diana kids around with stand-in Rose Gregorio. continued 
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Backstage, Diana and her Swiss-born husband, 
Lucien Happersberger, left, greet an 
exuberant James Baldwin and other admirers. 


On the air with Tex McCrary, Diana and producer 
Philip Rose check the New York 
reviews. Most liked the stars better than the script. 


‘“‘How’d you like it if your daughter 


souldn’t geta 
job because 
she was 


colored’?’’ 
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“T love to talk,” says Diana Sands. “I love being inter- 
viewed. G’ahead, g’ahead, ask me anything. I can’t re- 
member when I first wanted to be an actress. I was a real 
show-off as a little kid in Westchester—they used to call 
me ‘Scooter.’ By the time I finished school, I realized that 
you have to be more than that, or you'll just be an ex- 
hibitionist—a ham. Well, I learned by working hard for 
nearly ten years in summer stock and off-Broadway— 
when I could get any parts at all. 

“T try never to get angry, to save my emotions for 
the stage, but sometimes during those days, when I knew 
I had to have a job or fall backwards, I’d blow up. I told 
a white producer once, after he’d turned me down for a 
job I knew I’d earned—I said, ‘Gee! How'd you like it 
if your daughter couldn’t get a job because she was 
colored?’ Hah! I was always brash. Once in Baltimore, 
on tour with a road company, I was refused service at a 
restaurant. Well, I just went out and found a policeman. 
And I told him, “Those people won’t let me eat in there!” 


And he said, “That’s right, Honey, you can’t eat in there.’ 
Boy! It would be silly to try and explain my feelings on 
color. I’m best when I don’t have to think about it at all. 
But I do feel it, strongly, and what I do about it, I have 
to do in my own way. My way is the stage. Except for 
Lucien, it’s my life. Acting to me is control over my 
emotions. I hold them in, then funnel them through a 
character. Some people who saw me in Blues for Mister 
Charlie said I did more to explain what being a Negro 
means than anything they had ever seen or read. 

“Here’s Lucien. You know Lucien? He’s nuts. He 
gets mad because I sit up in bed after work, pasting King 
Korn stamps in the book. I don’t care if I am working 
now. They’re not going to fink me out of my stamps. 
I met Lucien at a reception for the Ambassador from 
Sierra Leone. He had come with Jim Baldwin, his old 
friend from Europe. Now, he manages Jim’s private 
business. Anyway, we saw each other a lot during the 
run of Blues. Lucien got gypped. I was nice and round 
when we first met, and I lost 14 pounds during Blues. 
Went from size 12 to 8. Hah! 

“T know I’m a good actress now, and I’m going to 
get better. I learn something from each new role. I give 
something to the character, and something of her rubs 
off on me. There’s nothing mysterious about acting. It is 
a craft, and you can transcend it into art, just as you can 
with any craft. Maybe I’ll do a musical next. Or go off- 
Broadway for a part I’ve always wanted. I’ve got it made 
now. I can do almost anything I want to do. They’re 
finally letting me be me.” END 
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Plymouth Wagons. Assorted. 


Plymouth wagons come in 3 different sizes. 16 different models. 
Priced from $236] to $3193.* 


The 1965 Fury wagons are the biggest, 
plushest Plymouths ever. And there are six 
to choose from. All over 18 feet long. 


In the intermediate class, nobody outclasses 
the six Plymouth Belvedere wagons. 


And compact Plymouth Valiant gives you four big 
examples of how to carry a lot for a low cost. 


See and drive all 16 Plymouth station wagons 


now at your Plymouth Dealer’s. THE ROARING 65s 


* Prices based on Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices for 


lowest-priced Valiant ''100", 6-cylinder, 4-dr. wagon, BELVEDERE 
and lowest-priced Fury Ill, 9-pass. wagon, exclusive of 


destination charges, state and local taxes, if any, VALIANT 
whitewall tires, luggage rack and other optional equipment. 
BARRACUDA 


nmorn ousen ty CHRYSLER Plymouth 


Just like all goodies. 


These young 
ladies became 
front-rank 
film stars 


How Goo are you at 
stargazing? Can you identify 
these movie actresses ? 
Give yourself 

ten points for every 
correct identification you 
make. A score of 

60 is passing, a 70 is 
good, anda 

total of 80 or more 

is excellent. 
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Photoquiz—Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Canada. 
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For new Falcon owners, the savings go on and on. 
‘The ’65 Falcon delivers up to 15% better fuel economy! 
‘Two reasons. Falcon’s standard Six is now more efficient 
than ever. And the optional 3-speed Cruise-O-Matic 
transmission uses engine power more efficiently, too. Other 
savings: a new battery-saving alternator. 


Best year yet to go Ford! 


Twice-a-year (or 6,000-mil e) S ervl ce Test Drive Total Ferformance 65 
schedule. And, of course, the biggest saving fi ORD 
of all—Falcon’s famous low-low price! MUSTANG «FALCON» CARLANE 
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Copyright 1965 by The Seven-Up Company 


with festive 
sandwiches 


What helps you taste every delicious fla- 
vor in these sandwiches? What quenches 
your mealtime thirst? What's sparkling 
and pretty as champagne in your glass? 
Seven-Up! Taste the freshness of it. Feel 
t wake up your taste buds between bites. 


Enjoy 7-Up with all of these beautiful sand- 
wiches based on the favorites at the 7-Up 
International Sandwich Gardens. (We've 
adapted them for your own home use.) 
They're the ‘‘something different’’ you've 
been hungry for! 


Vateh your grocer’s for his Festive Foods event...featuring 
big values in fun and fancy foods that belong with 7-Up. 


20.000 international costume dolls given away! 


ur different designs—United States, 
Canada, Alaska and Argentina. Col- 
ful costumes. Each doll 8 inches tall. 
Pick up an entry form and complete rules 
t your food dealer’s Festive Foods dis- 
play. (Or just use a plain piece of paper.) 


Write down your name and address and 
mail as directed. Nothing to buy—no task 
to perform. Put your name in today. You 
have 20,000 chances to win! (Wisconsin 
residents—send name and address on 
plain paper to P.O. Box 4448, Chicago, III.) 


round white bread as a base, make a bed of Bibb lettuce. Add 4 7-Up International Sandwich Gardens! And 
solid ‘‘chunks"' of red salmon. Over the top, spoon lemon dressing, e 

made by mixing % c. mayonnaise, 2 tbsp. lemon juice, 3 tsp. here are the most popular of all the ‘round- 
grated lemon rind, 2 tbsp. chopped onion, and % c. chopped the-world combinations that are offered... 
celery. And to help you discover each delectable flavor, sip 7-Up 

between forkfuls. 


Argentina (Lower left) Beef in a sandwich the South 
American way! Begin with a large slice of caraway rye. Drizzle 
with beef gravy, and add Bibb lettuce. Roll 3 slices of cooked beef, 
arranging side by side on lettuce. Drizzle more gravy over rolls, 
and add onion slices. For quick, delightful quenching while you 
eat, add sparkling 7-Up, too! 


Canada (Top right) New twist from the North Country! On 
white bread, place leaf lettuce. Top with dressing made by combin- 
ing % c. mayonnaise with % c. well-drained pickle relish. Add 
baked ham slice, cheddar cheese slice, and another ham slice 
rolled and filled with cole slaw! Then bring on the 7-Up—to help 
you relish every single bite! 


U.S.A. (Lower right) Anyone for a turkey treat? Start with 
whole wheat bread. Add leaf lettuce. A layer of sliced turkey. Then 
some dressing, made by combining % c. mayonnaise with % c. 
well-drained, canned whole cranberry sauce. Top with sliced 
turkey, and a dab of mayonnaise circled by whole, cooked cran- 
berries. Between mouthfuls, enjoy the fresh, frisky taste of 7-Up! 
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Drive a Riviera home tonight. Who cares if people 
think you’re younger, richer and more romantic than you really are? 


A Riviera has a strange effect on people. Simply looking at one makes your mouth water, your eyes 


open wider and your heart beat faster. You grin admiringly when you notice the headlights, tucked 
behind shields that open with the touch of the headlight switch. You breathe harder when you 


turn loose some of those 325 horsepower. And that’s just what happens to the driver. Wait till you see the 


awe a Riviera inspires in passersby! Amazing. Also attainable, for considerably less than 
you might suspect. (Before you fall headlong for a Riviera, ask yourself if a firmer suspension and 


assorted other sporting touches give you a twinge of anticipation. Yes? Ask your dealer about 
our new Riviera Gran Sport. The name alone is a hint of what’s in it for you.) Check with your Buick dealer 
soon. He may convince you you're younger, richer and more romantic than you thought you were. 


Wouldn’t you really rather have a Buick? 
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BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 


SWEDEN'S 


PAGAN BEAUTY 


THIS PICTURE, taken in Sweden’s luminous summer twilight by a lake in the province of Varmland, Ee 
veals an aspect of a country whose emotionally complex people turn to the natural ey of a ae 
an almost pagan sense of worship. The welfare state, intellectual nihilism, the CNG ES s es 

being too “cared for,” worry about sex freedom versus religious morality and guilt about their neutrality 
all tend to make the Swedes “one big unhappy family,” to quote a local editor. In nature, they find solace. 


a T ti d 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LOOK BY IRVING PENN continue 
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Swedish folklore springs from the 
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These disheveled, witchlike haystacks are described as “troll 


WRITTEN AND PRODUCED BY PATRICIA COFFIN As some people turn to art and religion in search 
of basic values, the Swedes soothe their souls by 
seeking out nature. They worship the sun and lie 
around on rocks like seals all during their short 
summer. They are enthusiastic and beautifully co- 
ordinated skiers and sailors. They are also constant 
picnickers, campers, cyclists and walkers. Their 
myths and legends—many of pre-Christian origin— 
have to do with elflike twmptes and trolls and a 


ields and the forests and ancient myths inspired by the Vikings 


others” to the children by their parents. 


gorgeous hollow witch called a huldra, all of whom 
inhabit the fields and the forests, the lakes and the 
streams of Sweden’s magic-making countryside. 
All countries have their incongruities, and 
Sweden is no exception. In an educated democracy 
that enjoys the highest standard of living in Europe, 
where mothers get a tax-free cash payment for each 
child under 16, where sexual, religious and intellec- 
tual freedom is diligently encouraged—in this social 


Feminine beatnik sunning in Stockholm’s Kungstrddgdrden proves some Sw 


paradise, the maids in the hotels still curtsey to the 
customers, and the raggare (young toughs) are a 
serious problem to the state. When asked why they 
choose to be unemployed and drifting, the young 
people in Kungstradgarden assume the deadpan 
look of beatniks the world over, saying, “We have 
nothing to look forward to.” The leather jackets, 
dungarees, long hair worn by both sexes have an in- 
ternational look. “They dress the same in Tokyo, 


les are blonde (less than 50 percent). 


New | 


maker. As 


k, Berlin,” says a young Swedish movie- 
if to prove the point, one of the beats 
asked Irving Penn, “Bloomingdale shirt?” But bal- 
ancing these defeatists is a whole group of experi- 
mental young novelists and poets, composers and 
film producers who are seeking a new aesthetic to 
measure the antiseptic modern society in which 
they find themselves. For them, social security and 


good skiing are not intellectual fulfillment enough. 


continued 


It is hard not to see a troll beneath this dew- 
spangled cobweb or in the blue light that filters 
through the spruce and pine of a forest in Dal- 
arna. There is a legend that the moss and lichen- 
covered rocks are trolls turned to stone because 
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they failed to get home to their mountain before 
dawn. Actually, Sweden’s forests are vital to its 
economy. The cutting and conserving of trees 
are governed by law so that the forests will live 
on inexhaustibly, and the trolls will never go. 
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The magic of this forest floor catches the subtle beauty of the Swedish wilderness 
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Between the humpy islands, a man rows home with his 
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atch, a gull cries and Hello Dolly! rings out 


Bright evening comes to the west-coast fishing hamlet of 
Bjorholmen in Bohuslan. Between the humpy islands of the 
archipelago, a man rows home with his catch, a gull cries, 
and suddenly Louis Armstrong’s voice singing Hello, Dolly! 
rings out from a fisherman’s shack on shore. Most Swedes 
are knowledgeable jazz lovers; many are noted performers. 


In giant geometric patterns, logs float across the blue-black 
of Lake Siljan. They are carried by the current of the Dalal- 
ven River, down to a modern pulp mill on the coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, which separates Sweden from Finland. 
Such logging networks still carry one half of the 300 mil- 
lion trees felled in the great Swedish forests every year. 


continued 
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The beauty of Swedish women is not exaggerated; their amorality is 


Swedish women can stun you with their beauty—the waitress in a café, 
a rainstreaked smile in a streetcar window or a girl with her face 
tilted to the sun. (Like the rest of their compatriots, Monica Ekman, 
left, and Brigitte Kembel start sunning in May, for winter comes early. 
By mid-July, a tan is hard to get.) Swedish women are among the 
most emancipated in the world. Over 100 years ago, they had equal 
inheritance rights, could enter commerce and vote in local elections. 
But they are still women. Most of them want to marry and have chil- 


dren, in that order. Their notorious sexual freedom is largely a pose. 


continued 
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It is a rare Swede who does not dote on sill och potatis 
(herring and potatoes). There are supposed to be 200 
ways to prepare the ubiquitous herring. Favorite ac- 
companiments are hard-to-get new potatoes and fresh 
dill (see left). Swedish people also have a mania for 
aquayit and crayfish during the “in” month of August. 

Many traditional Swedish dishes have nutty nick- 
names such as “Old Man’s Goody” (chopped anchovies, 
hard-boiled eggs, onions and parsley—admittedly easy 
to chew). “Jansson’s Temptation” (a delicious hot dish 
of sliced potatoes, onions and anchovy fillets) and Mor- 
mors Oga or “Grandmother’s Eye” (shown above). It 
is prepared as follows: For an individual serving, ar- 
range a ring of chopped pickled beets, yellow onions, 
anchovies and capers. Place a raw egg yolk in the cen- 
ter. Ingredients are mixed with a fork before eating. 


continued 


Archaeologist and gardener by avocation (Etruscan art and rhododendrons his specialties), 82-year-old Gustaf VI Adolf is Sweden’s scholarly constitutional monarch. 


WEDEN 
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Its fame is burnished by scientists, thinkers, moviemakers 


The world knows Sweden for its contribution to 
the fields of science, drama, literature and, most 
recently, film making. There are few motion-picture 
regulars who have not heard of Ingmar Bergman, 
monarch of the “mood” movie cult. Theater lovers 
know that Eugene O’Neill’s four posthumous plays 
had their world premieres at Stockholm’s great 
Royal Dramatic Theater. Other buffs have seen 
Strindberg performed, enjoyed a novel by Selma 
Lagerlof or read Par Lagerkvist’s latest book, The 
Holy Land. We know that Alfred Nobel invented dy- 
namite and established peace prizes and that Baron 
Jéns Jakob Berzelius isolated thorium, an ele- 
ment in atomic energy. Birgit Nilsson’s is a heroic 
voice to opera goers, and Gunnar Myrdal rings a 


bell with economists. Biochemists are watching Pro- 
fessor Hugo Theorell’s experiments with enzymes. 

Inside Sweden, one is aware of more intimate, 
less internationally significant things and people. 
Evert Taube, for instance. This 74-year-old trouba- 
dour is still No. 1 radio and record favorite. “He 
is the most popular person in Sweden—next to 
the King,” says Countess Kerstin Bernadotte, jour- 
nalist and daughter-in-law of His Majesty. And 
when a Swede tells you, “My brother went to yale,” 
he does not mean New Haven. The law about driv- 
ing when drinking is so strict that many a respect- 
able citizen has served a term in jail for so doing. 
(The one in Stockholm is a former castle.) Moose 
crossings, indicated with the silhouette of the ani- 
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mal, are as routine as railroad crossings here. In 
the rocky little yachting port of Smogen, the young 
people—boat-hopping in their bright foul-weather 
gear—eat baby shrimp out of paper bags the way 
Americans eat peanuts. 
Long-haired dachshunds and oversized sweat- 
in.” So are “happenings” and other mani- 
festations of intellectual restlessness. Lars Gustafs- 
son, 28-year-old editor of Bonniers Litterdra Ma- 
gasin, is one of a group of experimental young 
novelists who have won impressive acclaim. He is 
a spokesman for the youngest Swedish generation. 
To paraphrase him: The welfare state has given 
Sweden social but not emotional security. This last 
is not the government’s job. It is up to the younger 
thinking generation to seek the full life intellec- 
tually. But how “uplift” people? Materially secure, 
they are bored and turn to comics and bad movies 
to fill the gap that culture was supposed to. The 


No. I movie star, Harriet Andersson, is a dedicated, Most exciting new young writer-film-maker is Bo continued 


busy actress. “Hollywood? Never.” Widerberg, who works “off the cuff with reality.” 
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Author-philosopher Par Lagerkvist’s search is for life’s meaning without God. 


wedes debate loud and long about culture, peace and politics 


Professor Hugo Theorell seeks the secret of life in the 


enzyme. Both men are Nobel Prize winners. 


original Popular Education movement has degen- 
erated into adult study circles, which is like calling 
the fire department after the house has burned 
down. The ideal human being should prefer opera 
to operetta. But he doesn’t. 

The state is friendly to art, but the results are 
unimpressive. Films and TV are one way of “spread- 
ing culture,” and Ingmar Bergman, “egocentric, but 
indisputably brilliant,” has dared to put art into 
films. “But Swedish moviemaking must go around 
and beyond him,” says Gustafsson, who designates 
Bo Widerberg as the most exciting new young film 
writer-director. With a keen “camera eye,” Wider- 
berg films off the cuff and on location. For ex- 
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ample, in Love *64, his little daughter plays an un- 
rehearsed scene with Inger Taube, in which the 
child explains that she wears glasses because her 
eyes are crossed. The bit about the glasses was 
spontaneous. “Scenes happen,” says Widerbere. 

Swedish ballet is throwing off sparks, and an 
example of the renewal of Swedish opera is Aniara, 
with music combining electronic elements and 
twelve-tone lessons from Schonberg. It is an opera 
with a science-fiction theme. 

Gustafsson’s search “for entirely new values, 
morally, esthetically and new rules for the mass 
supply of culture and education” sounds a bit 
idealistic. But that these young people care enough 
to debate long and loudly about their sense of 
values “is one of the reasons for finding it exciting 
to live in Sweden.” 

Physically, Sweden is larger and richer than 
the other Scandinavian countries—Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland and Iceland. It is about the size 
and shape of California. But there the resemblance 
ends. One seventh of Sweden’s territory in the 
north lies above the Arctic Circle. Here, the Lap- 
landers still herd their reindeer, and the King goes 
trout fishing in July. 

To the south, the undulating farmland of 
Skane—dotted with incredible castles—is tem- 
pered by the Gulf Stream. In between stretches a 
land of big lakes and rushing rivers, stone and 
cement barns that look like nougat, modern fac- 
tories and sleek suburbs, the winding Gota Canal, 
lapped wooden churches and windmills in full sail. 

There would seem to be no connection with the 
U.S.A. But there is one. Nearly all of Sweden’s 
seven and a half million people have relatives in 
America. This phenomenon is the result of the 
migration of more than one million of them be- 


tween 1865 and 1914. They were seeking “the land 
of opportunity.” and most of them headed for our 
undeveloped upper Middle West. Meanwhile, those 
who stayed behind created their own land of op- 
portunity, pulled out of their depression. 

Long one of the most civilized countries in 
Europe, Sweden today is also one of the most mod- 
ern politically and one of the soundest economic- 
ally. The Social Democrats have been in power for 
33 years. (King Gustaf Adolf, purely a symbol of 
national unity, is sometimes called “Sweden’s 
watchman—he opens it in the morning and he locks 
it up at night.”) Paradoxically, the Socialist goy- 
ernment encourages private industries such as 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing. This 
philosophy has made Sweden a major exporter of 
paper and wood, steel, ships and automobiles, in- 
cluding the Volvo. Behind much of this industrial 
development are the extraordinary Wallenbergs, a 
banking family said to control the larger part of 
Sweden’s capital. Their motto: Esse Non Videri— 
“To Be, Not to Be Seen.” 

But the state owns the railroads, the utilities, 
one fourth of the timber reserves and most of the 
mines. (Sweden produces five percent of the 
world’s best iron ore, or 25 million tons.) By some 
miracle of mutual understanding, the labor unions, 
the employers’ federations and the Swedish Gov- 
ernment generally get along. The result is the high- 
est wage scale, the highest living standard and the 
highest productivity in Europe. The Swedes also 
pay some of the highest taxes in the world. 

Sweden’s history goes back to unrecorded 
times. About 800 A.D., its Norsemen swept over 
the Baltic, the rivers and the lakes of Russia, open- 
ing trade routes to the Near East. Several centuries 
after Christianity took hold, an attempt was made 
to unite Sweden, Finland and Denmark. It did not 
work. Sweden became independent in the 1500's 
and, a century later, one of Europe’s leading mili- 
tary powers. Ancient differences have given way to 
a unique form of modern cooperation. Today. 
workers from all five Nordic countries may freely 
cross borders and take jobs anywhere in Scan- 
dinavia. Social-welfare benefits as well as property 
laws apply equally in all countries. 

Neutrality for the past 150 years has not hurt 
Sweden’s economic renaissance. It is a strongly 
armed neutrality, abetted by an alert civil-defense 
system. The cost comes high, but Sweden escaped 
the physical devastation so much of Europe suf- 
fered in this century. This long peace weighs on 
the people’s conscience in a strange way. Their 
guilt for not having helped out in the worst two 
wars in history is only partly mitigated by this 
year’s $45 million budget for relief to underde- 
veloped countries and their tragic and unforeseen 
contribution to the UN in the deaths of Count 
Folke Bernadotte and Dag Hammarskjéld, both 
killed on peace-keeping missions. 

If soul-searching is the Swedish nature, so is 
its antidote, physical activity. Watching the Swed- 
ish people’s childlike enjoyment of summer—flags, 
balloons, maypoles flying and white sails scudding 
out to sea—you don’t suspect them of melancholy, 
until you remember how long their winters are. 


END 
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BY JOHN POPRY: LOOK SENIOR EDITOR 


HE COOL, GREEN fir 

eroves in the lee of Mt. 

Rainier near Olympia, 

Wash., seemed made for 

David Dunlap to test his 
notion of child-rearing. Convinced 
that “one of the worst mistakes a par- 
ent can make is to force his own 
values on a child,” he urged his four 
daughters to “run free .. . find out 
things for themselves . . . climb the 
highest fences even if they might 
break a leg. I more or less turned my 
kids loose when they were 12. Oh, I 
gave them advice and showed them 
alternatives, but I let them make their 
own decisions.” 

Alicia, his oldest, gave him a bad 
shock when she married 17-year-old 
Oscar Carlington in 1951. She was 
15, a child just out of ninth grade. 
“For a few years after Alicia mar- 
ried,” David Dunlap remembers, “I 
wondered if I’d been wrong....” 

It did appear so. The young Mrs. 
Carlington bore two daughters and 
two sons in the first five years of her 
marriage. Her husband tried various 
jobs, none for long; his family 
swelled as his prospects shrank; 
frustration bred bitterness, and the 
marriage crumbled. Pregnant with 
her fifth child, Mrs. Carlington was 
granted a divorce early in 1957. She 
was 20 years old. 

Alicia Carlington was a textbook 
welfare case. With five children, 
without education or marketable 
skill, she was a strong bet to waste 
her life as one of the hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who drift 
from one day to the next, existing, 
just existing, on the dole. But she 
beat the odds. The story of how she 
lid it is a lesson to those who cry 
that the individual is ceasing to mat- 
ter as we slide into the welfare state. 

She had been working as a wait- 
ress in an Olympia restaurant. Soon 
after starting divorce proceedings, 
however, she made a troubled deci- 
sion: She wanted to go back to 
school. To do it, she would have to 
quit working—and that meant apply- 
ing for public assistance. 

The idea repelled her. “Pd seen 


people on welfare,” she says, “and I 
knew I couldn’t live like that, just 
getting up in the morning and going 
to bed at night with nothing in be- 
tween and no particular beginning or 
end to any day. It makes me shudder. 
You feel that life is kind of happen- 
ing to you, instead of you controlling 
it; you don’t really have any effect... 

“My husband hadn’t had much ed- 
ucation, and I felt that was a big fac- 
tor in hisskipping from one job to an- 
other. His parents were handicapped, 
so he was raised on welfare, and I 
don’t think he understood the con- 
nection between working and bring- 
ing home a paycheck, or going to 
school to learn to work. I didn’t want 
my children to grow up that way.” 

But she was afraid she could not 
provide decently for five children on 
the sort of job she could get with a 
ninth-grade education. In a long 
night’s troubled talk, she asked her 
father for advice. He told her, “In 
this country, welfare and social secu- 
rity are like an insurance policy. We 
all pay for them, and there is nothing 
wrong with using them, if you don’t 
abuse them. Go on relief and go to 
school.” That did it. 

She applied for Aid to Dependent 
Children at the Olympia office of the 
Washington State Department of 
Public Assistance, and moved into 
one unit of an unprofitable motel her 
parents had bought. The place was 
losing money that David Dunlap 
might have used to help his daugh- 
ter, but at least it provided shelter 
for the family. The apc checks—$141 
a month—started coming. 

Mrs. Carlington’s fifth child was 
born in July, 1957. Then she turned 
her attention to schools. She met the 
rankling skepticism that was going 
to greet every mention of her plans. 
“Alicia,” people would say, “you 
have five kids to look after; you can’t 
go back to high school. That’s all be- 
hind you now.” Her first welfare 
worker stared when she spoke of re- 
turning to school, then shrugged. 
Impossible, the worker said. 

Alicia Carlington is a small woman 
of gentle voice and granitic stubborn- 


continued 


Alicia Carlington’s five children, 


divorce and ninth-grade education made 


her a classic “hopeless” welfare case, 


but she fought her way to a college degree 


because something special 


happened in the state of Washington 
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Grinding work built 


hope. hen 


came frightening news. 


“My children were just the opposite of 
a burden,” says Mrs. Carlington (right, with 


youngest daughter Helen Mary). 


“Their warmth helps you in the worst times.” 


John Murphy (far right), the cheerily 


calm rehabilitation officer who rescued her from 


despair, agrees. He has 11 of his own. 


ness. She heard all the skeptics, then 
marched into the North Thurston 
High School near Olympia and asked 
the first receptionist she saw if she 
could do high-school work at home. 
The startled girl referred her to the 
guidance counselor, Wynn Johnson. 
Mrs. Carlington approached his of- 
fice in fear. It was a critical moment; 
so far, only her father had taken her 
ambitions seriously. Would Johnson 
shrug or help? 

He helped. Six teachers, including 
Johnson, volunteered to give Mrs. 
Carlington the equivalent of private 
tutoring. They met her after their 
regular school day to go over lessons 
she had done at home. 

Days in her three-room motel 
apartment took on a pattern that few 
high-school students have ever 
known. Mornings belonged to the 
children—their feeding, washing and 
entertainment. She kept the older 
ones with her through the lunch 
hour, when she and her mother 
scratched at the rocks around the 
motel to put in a garden that is still 
there. Her mother then watched the 
children during afternoon school 
hours until Mrs. Carlington returned 
to start studying before dinner while 
the children played around her. 


Success—and a plan 


She was a dogged student. In her first 


winter of tenth grade, she piled up so - 


many credits that she started planning 
to graduate a year early. Life was 
no longer just happening to her. With 
an inch of success, her ambitions 
stretched farther. Why not reach all 
the way, she decided early in 1958, 
and try for college? 

Wynn Johnson called her into his 
office one afternoon that spring and 
made a proposal that shoved her be- 
yond her own goals. With some extra 
effort, he said, she might get into col- 
lege right away, without bothering to 
finish high school. Mrs. Carlington 
was not too startled to pounce. She 
made the extra effort, staying up far 
into the nights to plunge through a 
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year’s history course in the last six 
weeks of school. Johnson did his part 
by persuading Seattle University, a 
Catholic institution, to take a chance 
on his protégée. 

‘After she scored well on a grade- 
prediction test, the university offered 
her a year to prove she could handle 
college work. Tuition would be paid 
by a one-year “need” scholarship. 
She could enter that fall. 

Her eyes widen like a little girl’s 
as she recalls that good moment. 
“Oh, I was so excited. I still didn’t 
know how I was going to pay for it 
all, but I knew I had to try. ... It was 
such a chance!” Her prospects were 
mountain-high, but so were the ob- 
stacles. College would not be the do- 
it-at-home economy that high school 
had been; she would have to pay for 
books, baby-sitters and rent in the 
big city. Her parents offered to keep 
the children in Olympia so she could 
live in a small, cheap apartment, but 
Mrs. Carlington refused: “I couldn’t 
live without the children. I love them 
and they give me love.” 

Yet uncertainty nibbled at her re- 
solve. She couldn’t seem to get the 
ear of the welfare department. She 
visited welfare officials, wrote them 
letters, called them up, pleading with 
them to encourage her plans, to lend 
help or, at the very least, promise 
they would not cut off her aid. The 
summer waned, with no word. 
Finally, when her father decided he 
could cover her first year’s school 
expenses (but not rent or food), she 
moved her brood to a house in Seat- 
tle, without knowing how she was go- 
ing to stay alive. Then, casually, the 
Department of Public Assistance 
transferred her Apc account to the 
city, and the rent was paid. 

During the summer, she had de- 
cided to major in medical technol- 
ogy, “not because I thought I had a 
vocation for it, or was tremendously 
interested by it—I just wanted to be 
independent, and it looked secure. 
You don’t have to start out so enthu- 
siastic in a field, I have found; your 


enthusiasm grows with knowledge.” 

Unfamiliar surroundings and pres- 
sure for achievement can make fresh- 
man year atrial even for childless rich 
girls; Mrs. Carlington’s made the old 
word “grind” seem flabby, and her 
high-school study routine seem lei- 
surely, yetshe wouldn’t slight the chil- 
dren. Every afternoon after classes, 
she attended to the problems and ex- 
citements of their day, cooked din- 
ner, made sure everyone ate his share, 
supervised homework and bedtime. 

Then, only then, came her own 
school work. She formed the habit 
of propping a book over the sink or 
ironing board, often stayed up all 
night, studying and mending until 
dawn came up gray. Another day, 
and the children tumbled downstairs 
for breakfast before she walked to 
morning classes. She baked bread 
and analyzed food ads “like the stock 
market” to feed the family well. 
Through it all, she knew what she 
wanted, and at year’s end, she had 
almost an honors average. 


Could she go on? 


In the echo of this triumph came 
news that nearly destroyed her. The 
Department of Public Assistance, 
under pressure to cut expenses, 
adopted the policy that if apc clients 
could go to school, they could just 
as well work. In the summer of 1959, 
it notified Mrs. Carlington that her 
Apc checks were about to stop. That 
would be the end of her studies and 
what they promised. 

Her father could help no more; the 
last hope seemed to have vanished. 
The long months of discipline and 
uncertainty about the future had 
scraped thin even Mrs. Carlington’s 
courage, and there is an awful depth 
in her statement: “I did not know if 
I could go on.” 

In August, with the new school 
year approaching fast, a Public As- 
sistance caseworker tried one last 
stratagem. She referred Mrs. Carl- 
ington to the Nondisabled Program 
of the state’s Division of Vocational 


Rehabilitation. After one appoint- 
ment with rehabilitation officer John 
Murphy, she knew that if anyone 
could rescue her, he would. 

Washington state has an unusual 
job-training setup. Every state oper- 
ates a vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion, usually in tandem with the Fed- 
eral Government, to help handi- 
capped persons. Since 1955, Wash- 
ington has been cautiously experi- 
menting with something more: a 
completely state-supported service to 
help train able-bodied welfare clients. 

Mrs. Carlington already knew 
about it. A year before, she had asked 
Robert C. Struble, supervisor of the 
Nondisabled Program’s Seattle of- 
fice, to underwrite her college train- 
ing. Struble had wanted to, but was 
blocked from offering money by one 
of those regulations that make per- 
fect sense until an exception arises. 
To cooperate with the Department of 
Public Assistance, the Nondisabled 
Program had agreed to sponsor only 
training that would get the recipient 
off welfare and into a job within two 
years. College takes four. 

Murphy would have to bend the 
rules violently if he were going to 
save Mrs. Carlington’s future. “Boy,” 
he says, “she had motivation, you 
could see that right away. She really 
wanted college.” And he wanted her 
to have it. His decision was not based 
entirely on sympathy; he points out 
that “training a person in a skill like 
medical technology is like putting 
money in the bank. At graduation, 
she would have a terrifically market- 
able skill... why force such a wom- 
an to be a waitress? You get best re- 
sults when you make people use their 
own worth—or allow them to use it.” 

He invented a plan to keep the two- 
year limit officially intact: If the uni- 
versity would waive tuition, the 
Nondisabled Program could pay for 
books, baby-sitters and incidental fees 
in Mrs. Carlington’s sophomore and 
junior years. As a senior, she could 
“intern” for a small salary in a local 
hospital. The keystone of the scheme 
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What the William Wilsons learned about buying magazines through their local budget subscription dealer: 


“No free prizes...no free copies. 
Just the best all-round magazine 
reading program for our family.” 


The William Wilsons of St. Ann, 
Missouri, are a “reading’’ family, 
and proud of it. They value their 
magazines and look forward to 
every issue for timely informa- 
tion and wholesome entertain- 
ment. 

Over the years, they have 
purchased magazines in every 
available manner—at the news- 
stand, by mail, and most re- 
cently through a local budget 
magazine dealer. Note what 
Mrs. Wilson has to say about 
the features of her family’s re- 
cent magazine purchase.* 


COST: “We never expected 
to get our magazines for noth- 
ing—but we were surprised to 
learn of this modern new way to 
pay less while receiving more.” 


The average weekly cost of 
the Wilsons’ package of several 
magazines is only 30¢— a price 
comparable in many instances 
to a single issue purchased at a 
newsstand. The Wilsons selected 
their favorite publications from 
a list of over 40 fine magazines. 


CONVENIENCE: ‘All I do 
is drop a small payment in the 
mail once a month.” 


When you buy your maga- 
zines through a local budget 
dealer, a choice of several 
monthly payment plans is of- 
fered. For example: Your av- 
erage cost of 30¢ a week (for 
260 weeks) may be payable 
$3.00 monthly for 26 months 
and nothing the following 34 
months of service. 

Or, you may prefer to pay 
$6.00 for 13 months and re- 
ceive your magazines at no 
further cost for the remaining 
47 months of your subscription 
order. 


SERVICE: “A _ telephone 


call to our local dealer takes 
care of any question we might 
have.” 


Local franchised dealers 
also offer change -of-address 
service should the subscriber 
move during his subscription 
period. Dealers take full charge 
of every order, handling each 


dependably, conscientiously, 
professionally. 
SAVINGS: ‘‘We were 


amazed to find we would save 
$55.00 on our longer-term pur- 


chase over single-issue cost. We 
even save $16.75 over the yearly 
subscription cost.” 


Most families are surprised 
to learn of the savings available 
through long-term subscriptions 
as offered through their local 
budget dealer’s program. These 


subscriptions are the most eco- 
nomical available—saving up to 
40% of the single-copy cost— 


and allow every family to re- 
ceive the most for its magazine 
dollar. 


GUARANTEE: “Imagine, 
our order is protected by a spe- 
cial bond.” 


Each subscriber order is 
backed by $6,000.00 in bonds 
through Central Registry of 
the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation guaranteeing that each 
order will be entered for the 
full period. In addition, the 
publishers protect every sub- 
scriber against price increases 
on the magazines they receive 
during their order period. 

But get the complete facts, 
first hand. Let a representative 
of any of the local franchises 
affiliated with the companies 
listed below answer your ques- 
tions on budget subscription 
programs. 

The William Wilsons did— 
and now enjoy money-saving 
low rates on their family maga- 
zines. No free premiums... no 
free magazines. But the very 
best service on their reading. 


Presented by affiliated subscription agencies of: 


COWLES MAGAZINES AND BROADCASTING, INC. 


LOOK Building, 111 Tenth Street, Des Moines, Iowa « Publisher of LOOK and The Insider’s Newsletter 
SERVICE, INC. 


CIVIC READING EDUCATIONAL 
| CLUB, INC. BOOK CLUB, INC. 
A. L. Lee Edward Willkie Albert Glass 


Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and General Manager 


MUTUAL READERS 
LEAGUE, INC. 
Byron Lodwick 


LIBRARY, INC. 
Richard Long 
Vice-President and General Manager 


@ te 
HOME READER L HOME REFERENCE k 
ia 
Ms 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Franchise dealers of the above companies are signators of. the Central Registry and the Franchise Dealer’s Code of Standards of Practice. 


*Order Number 5963, Civic Reading Club of St. Louis 
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New from Anahist! 
Continuous-Action cough medicine formulated 


3 times stronger 
than the leading 


syrup 


Thats why just one dosage gives 
up to 8 full hours of continuous relief 


‘he chart below shows you the big, big difference between an 
amazing new cough formula from the famous Anahist research 
:boratories ...and today’s leading syrup. 


30 


25 


SS 


15 


10 
-LEADING - 
SYRUP ie 


_ NEW 
- ANAHIST 


ual dosage-for-dosage measurement: of cough-controlling ingredient 


e chart is an actual quantitative measurement of the cough- 
ntrolling ingredient in each formula. It shows that new Anahist 
formulated-3 times stronger. That is, it gives you 3 times more 


ugh-controlling ingredient! 

New Anahist has the power to relieve 

> coughs of colds, flu...even bronchitis! 

d it has continuous action. Just one 
dosage gives up to 8 full hours of continu- 

s relief—lets you sleep all night or work 
|| day in comfort! Don’t settle for a weaker 
syrup that gives out sooner. Get the one 
that’s 3 times stronger— new Anahist 
Continuous Action Cough Medicine. 


Another Anahist Clinical-Strength Medication from Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
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TRIUMPH continued 


“On welfare, you aren’t expected to 


aspire to anything.’ 


was the Department of Public Assist- 
ance. Could Murphy persuade the 
Department to foot rent and food 
bills for the next three years by re- 
storing Mrs. Carlington’s ADC? 

He started his campaign. With an 
OK from Struble, he contacted Se- 
attle University, and by September 3 
had a letter from its academic vice- 
president: “Mrs. Carlington has lived 
up to all of the predictions made by 
her high-school teachers and coun- 
selors and has maintained an excel- 
lent scholastic record here. .. . When 
one considers that this fine academic 
work has been done in the face of 
severe personal problems involving 
the care of her five young children, it 
is clear that she deserves every en- 
couragement and aid possible. . . .” 

Armed with the letter, Murphy 
shook a tuition waiver out of the uni- 
versity treasurer, and later parried 
Mrs. Carlington’s gratitude by noting 
that he needed as strong a case as 
possible to persuade Public Assist- 
ance to make an exception. He did 
it. The apc checks started coming 
again, and Mrs. Carlington went back 
to college with the rest of her class. 

She weighed 101 pounds. By the 
next June, she had shrunk to 89. She 
was spending physical capital in 
long, cold, sleepless nights of study 
at the sink and ironing board. 


Charity and contempt 


We would be mistaken, however, to 
weigh her ordeal only in pounds lost 
or tests passed. Mrs. Carlington had 
to fight more than just a combination 
of frighteningly important academic 
work, financial uncertainty and a 
mother’s normal worries. She also 
had to keep her self intact, to survive 
somehow as a human being under 
the pressures that surround our 
public-assistance system. 

A strong argument against Ameri- 
can “welfare” is that it prompts re- 
cipients to think poor—to see them- 
selves as helpless dependents—en- 
couraging them first to accept and 
then to treasure shabbiness as their 
ticket to government support. 

Contempt for the person who is 
not “self-supporting” is part of The 
American Way, and of the air the 
welfare recipient breathes. The re- 
sult? Public assistance is too often 
translated as raw charity. The re- 
cipient is getting a handout because 
he is a failure, goes the argument; if 
he stops behaving like a failure, he 
should stop getting the handout. 
Never overtly, always subtly, often 
unconsciously, we make it clear that 
he is not expected to be really good 
at anything from raising children to 
getting property. 

Our best-intended programs are 
thus often horribly enervating. We 
persuade honest people that they can- 
not under any circumstances cope 
with this world; many then abandon 
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whatever personal values they had 
and drift into behaving as they im- 
agine the caseworker expects them 
to. Knowing that intangibles like 
nonvocational education or piano 
lessons are suspect, many take the 
vows of poverty, sloth and stupidity, 
and try blending into the crowd so 
they won’t be noticed and plucked 
out for rejection. They lose their 
faces; they shuck off their humanity. 
Alicia Carlington sums it up by say- 
ing, mildly, “On welfare, you aren’t 
expected to aspire to anything.” 

She never surrendered to those 
pressures. John Murphy helped by 
making it clear that he regarded 
money spent in her behalf as an in- 
vestment, not a handout, but Mrs. 
Carlington needed no reminder. 

The children remained her first 
concern in all that she did. Welfare 
or no welfare, she tried to provide 
what she thought they needed most. 
Convinced that music is vital to a 
child, she defied the welfare mental- 
ity in her junior year of college by 
buying a piano. Shyly, she admits, “I 
dickered with the man until he sold 
it for $100 less than it cost him.” 
Dominating her living room, gleam- 
ing in a super-shiny coat of black 
Japanese lacquer, the spinet has been 
an exotic friend to the children, who 
approached it first with awe and do 
so now with assurance; it offers an 
alternative—or accompaniment, at 
least—to the Beatles. 

Breaking another image, she 
bought a tape recorder, because she 
believed that children fit more com- 
fortably into the world when they 
know how they sound. Of course, the 
money didn’t come from any surplus. 

“She’s still going without dresses 
she needs, without new shoes, with- 
out entertainment she ought to have, 
so the kids can have the piano and the 
recorder,” David Dunlap says. “To 
some people, those things are just 
luxuries; to her, they’re what her 
children need. People with different 
values may go after different things.” 

Senior year almost broke her. The 
hours were longer, the demands 
greater than ever. Interning in a labo- 
ratory at Providence Hospital in 
Seattle, studying for final examina- 
tions and working over term papers, 
she sometimes went 48 hours without 
sleep. Then, on June 7, 1962, she sent 
Murphy a letter: 

“... Its been a long haul, but I’m 
sure it was worth it. My welfare 
checks will be stopped this month and 
thereafter, I trust. So this is as much 
an accomplishment for you as for me. 
There is no way to say how much I 
thank you for all you have done. ... I 
wouldn’t be awaiting this great day 
if you hadn’t gone to bat for me.” 

June 8 was graduation day. Her 
family came. There were her children 
—Michelle, 10; Ramona, 8; David, 
7; Vincent, almost 6, and Helen 

et continued 
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OVERHEARD LAST WEEK 
AT THE STARDUST HOTEL* 
IN LAS VEGAS: 


“No, the 
Lido de Paris 
‘Bravo’ revue isn’t 
out of focus, sir. 
Your glasses 
are steamed up.” 


ii i i 


*where your ‘‘resort dollar’’ buys more. 
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PHOTOQUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 44) 1-Jayne Mansfield. 
2—Kim Novak. 3—Ingrid Bergman. 
4— Natalie Wood. 5 — Gina Lollo- 
brigida. 6 — Debbie Reynolds. 7 — 
Judy Garland. 8—June Allyson. 9— 
Pier Angeli. 10—Sonja Henie. 


Fp, MOVING TO A 
7 NEW ADDRESS? 


tl To make sure LOOK is 
delivered to your new 
address - send present 
and new address to 
LOOK, Des Moines, lowa 
50304, five weeks be- 
; fore proving day. 


; Only you can 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
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Published as a public service in 
cooperation with The Advertising Council 


TRIUMPH continued 


Mary, almost 5—and her mother and 
father, who recalls he was “prouder 
than a peacock.” 

Mrs. Carlington was quiet, but her 
father saw by the way she held up 
her chin that she was happy. “You 
could tell then,” he says, “that there 
had been moments when she came 
close to giving up. I took her hand 
and said, “Well, Alicia, it’s an impor- 
tant time for you.’ She said, “There 
were days when I wasn’t sure... .” 
That was the first time in four years 
any of us had heard her admit it.” 

She was a bachelor of science in 
medical technology, but that was not 
all. She was named best student of the 
year at Providence Hospital, and the 
American Cancer Society financed a 
six-month course in cytology (the 
study of cells) at the University of 
Oregon Medical School in Portland. 

She studied there until the end of 
the year, when she returned to Seat- 
tle and took a job in a medical 
laboratory. In February, 1963, the 
Nondisabled Program officially closed 
its books on her case. She was free. 


She knows she matters 


Mrs. Carlington is now a registered 
cytologist. She moved to Medford, 
Ore., to “put down roots” and work 
in the pathology lab of Rogue Valley 
Memorial Hospital. There, she spends 
most of her day staring into a micro- 
scope at Pap Test slides, searching 
for cancer cells. A muffled desk lamp 
and a point of light from the micro- 
scope cast a soft glow on her face. 

She feels secure in her job and rel- 
ishes the responsibility. When she 
and a doctor disagree about interpre- 
tation of a slide, as occasionally hap- 
pens in every laboratory, she argues 
quietly. But she once carried a dis- 
puted slide 175 miles from Seattle to 
Portland, to ask if a former cytology 
instructor agreed with her diagnosis. 


BUTCH | 


He did. Even when she does not go 
to such lengths, she fights. “You 
hate the thought of letting | the patient 
get away,” she says. “You don’t want 
to let her walk around thinking she’s 
got a clean bill of health when she 
might have cancer.” 

Her life looks as placid as any 
other as she buys her groceries, feeds 
her children, does her job and blends 
into the background of Medford. The 
odds against her winning this modest 
life were huge, and she beat them. 

She beat them not just because she 
is tough, but because, for once, every- 
thing fitted together. If just one of 
the elements of the achievement had 
been missing, it might not have hap- 
pened. Without her stubborn urge to 
live decently, Mrs. Carlington would 
now be drifting—“getting up in the 
morning and going to bed at night 
with nothing in between.” But all her 
character and all her tenacity would 
have been wasted if she had been 
alone. She needed help. 

She could have dimmed her ambi- 
tions and thus found help within the 
rules of the welfare system. But she 
would then have failed. That she did 
not have to fail is a tribute to the hu- 
manity of Johnson, Struble, Murphy 
and others who cared enough to be- 
come involved with another person, 
to give part of themselves, to go out 
of their way—to use all the human 
resources of a system that is too often 
applied impersonally, thoughtlessly, 
grimly. They dared to break, or at 
least bend, some of the habits that so 
often make a prison of a society 
crammed with treasures. 

Why did they do it? Perhaps they 
are better men than most; perhaps 
they saw in Mrs. Carlington an un- 
common spirit and a chance for a 
return on their risk. Whatever the 
reason, Mrs. Carlington got the help 
she had to have. She used it. 

END 
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“There aren't any jewels in here, kid. Hey, kid! 
Unlock the door!” 


Dm” 


When your stomach feels uncertain 
from indigestion, heartburn, gas pains, 
nausea or other symptoms of excess 
acidity, remember this: Each small 
PHILLIPS’ TABLET consumes 37% 
more excess acid than the leading 
candy-type roll antacid tablet. 


PHILLIPS’ TABLET 


LEADING: ; 
ROLL TABLET 


30 TABLETS 


MEINE FLA VORES 


Senuwine 


PHILLIPS: 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


TAB LETS 


JO-OPEN PRESS CORNER 


NO WATER NEEDED 
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Two girls walking in the 
morning mist near 

New York’s Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge wear 
white kid-glove boots 
(left, Herbert Levine, 2 
$50 and $65). White 
raincoat is of soft 
vinylized cotton : 
(Originala, $200). 
“Granny” oxfords in 
Central Park are the 
black-and-white spectator 
launched by Paris 

yeh-yeh girls (I. Miller, 
$35) and a beige-calf 
version piped in black 
(Roger Vivier, $36).The 
short-skirted suit is of 
windowpane-check linen 


(Rudi Gernreich, $200). 


FOR SHORT SKIRTS: 


Hed Pe 
Sule 


Sure 
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Nor sinc£ the Flapper Era have knees been 
so exposed. Spring skirt levels are drawn 
two to three inches above the knee by un- 
fettered and influential U. S. designers— 
Rudi Gernreich in California and Jacques 
Tiffeau in New York. Even elegant hold- 
the-line firms like Ben Zuckerman and 
Originala are hiking skirts until they just 
cap the knee. Quick to stay in step, shoe 
designers now fill the gap between pointed 
toe and rounded knee with laced oxfords, 
short boots, thong-tied mules—many in 
fresh black and white. And stocking styl- 
ists are knitting up lighter textures and 
colors to keep legs lively in fancy hose. 
Look comments: Newshoes or not, ittakes 
the bee’s knees to wear hiked-up skirts. 


Modern Mercury cuts 
past Bethesda Fountain 
in Central Park. Roger 
Vwier designed these 
thong-tied mules 
(available only in Paris, 
but sure to be copied 
here) for three-inches- 
above-the-knee skirt— 
spring’s shortest. Suit 

is of oyster gabardine 
(Tiffeau & Busch, $300). 
Shoulder bags on these 
pages are from Greta 
Originals; stockings, 
from Berkshire 

and Christian Dior. 


PRODUCED BY JO AHERN ZILL 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY NEAL BARR 
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SHOE SHAPES continued 


At Park entrance gate, spectator 
pumps in rough suede and 
snakeskin (Herbert Levine, $35) 
put gray covert coat with little-girl 
linen collar (Ben Zuckerman, 


$325) on fresh footing. 


CLASSICS ARE REVIVED IN BLACK AND WHITE 


Soft satin pumps (Herbert 

Levine, $35) are among first 

styles to be imported by Paris 

shoe shop from the U.S. 

Here, they promenade in 

Brooklyn Heights with a Mod- 

length dinner dress (Bill Blass 

for Maurice Rentner, $350). END 


Now be any one of 32 pale delicate shades of blonde. 


Be the blonde you have it in you to be! White Beige (cool and delicate). 
Towhead (happy moppet). Champagne Sherbet (sparkling, whee!). Now 
you can be any one of 32 very special blondes. Because today there is 
Clairol Creme Toner, with 32 pale delicate shades of natural blonde to 
pick from (like the ones below). Nothing hit-or-miss about it. Be the one 
subtle, pale blonde you’ve always dreamed of being. It’s simple. Fir 


CHAMPAGNE BEIGE* TOWHEAD* X-LITE A* HONEY CHIFFON*® 


Ultra-Blue Lady Clairol gently lightens hair. Then. Creme Toner blondes 
in the exact delicate shade you always wanted. What else happens? Your 
hairdresser will tell you—Creme Toner conditions as it blondes. Hair gets 
soft. Rich. Shimmery like cornsilk. With new body. Bounce. 
(Your hair will love it.) What happens to you? Once you let the 
blonde in your secret heart come out—anything can happen! 


CLAIROL CREME TONER =| 


CHAMPAGNE SHERBET* PASTEL PEARL¥ WHITE BEIGE* 


Great new taste: _ 


pipe tobacco 
in a filter i 


By 
si 


cigarette! ok 


You get pleasing aroma—and a 
‘reat new taste! The secret? This | » 
ilter cigarette is packed with | y 
\merica’s best-tasting pipe to- iy 
»acco—famous Half and Half! FF \ 
‘moke new Half and Half Filter | a 
Ligarettes. You'll enjoy a cargo 
f full flavor and aroma. 
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BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 3rd 


ALL LAST SUMMER, every 12 seconds, the number changed on the 
huge “demograph” at the New York World’s Fair as it recorded the 
latest gain in the population of the United States. When the Fair 
opened in April, it read 191,510,364; when it closed in October, it 
read 192,974,586; when it reopens this April, it will read approx- 
umately 194,100,000. 

Advertisements in New York subways urged visitors to come to 
the Fair to “see the exciting story of the population explosion.” I am 
sure millions marveled at this dramatic display of the constant growth 
of our nation—an America that every dozen seconds was “bigger and 
better” than ever. 

We are bigger, yes. But is America the better for increased pop- 
ulation? I think not. In fact, while we watch the “exciting story of the 
population explosion,”’ we may, like characters in Greek tragedy, be 
witnessing our own decline. For unchecked population growth—in our 
country as elsewhere—threatens, if not human life 
itself, then surely life as we want it to be. 

The problem of population growth is as im- 
portant as any facing mankind today—and its solu- 
tion is as difficult. Until recently, I regarded control 
of nuclear weapons as man’s paramount problem. 
Yet, there is justifiable hope that these weapons will 
never again be used. An enormous increase in world 
population, however. seems inevitable. 

Both nuclear weapons and population growth 
endanger mankind. The threat of one is the sudden 
danger of an act of violence. The other threatens 
with the erosive quality of a wasting illness. The 
tragic difference is that the world worries about arms 
control, while population control seems to be the 
problem the world would rather forget. 

Population growth has a grim arithmetic. The 
accelerating pace of growth causes the most concern. 
It took mankind all of recorded time until the 1840's 
to achieve a population of one billion. It took less 
than a century to add the second billion, 30 years to 
add the third. And at today’s rate of increase, by 
1975 the world population will reach four billion. 

Figures like these surprise many Americans, al- 
though “the population explosion” is part of the ver- 
nacular of our time. As James Reston writes, “Prob-_ 
ably never in history has so obvious and significant a fact been so 
widely evaded... .” , 

The National Academy of Sciences reported last year: “Not only 
must the current continued increase in the rate of population growth 
cease, but this rate must decline again. There can be no doubt con- 
cerning this long-term prognosis: Either the birthrate of the world 
must come down or the death rate must go back up.” 

We can be sure that man will not willingly surrender the degree 
of death control he has already won. The solution of the population 
problem, therefore, is a lower birthrate. The problem’s complexity 
lies in the necessity of communicating effectively with literally hun- 
dreds of millions of people. As Arnold Toynbee has put it, “Myriads of 
minds will have to be enlightened, and myriads of wills will have to 
be induced to make myriads of difficult personal choices.” 

These myriads of personal choices are the root of the population 
problem. Its solution, and mankind’s future, depends upon enough of 
these choices being the right choices: right for the parents, right for 
ihe family, right for society. Unfortunately, more often than not, these 

continued 
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the world’s population reached | billion 
less than a century later, it was / billion 
thirty years later, it was < billion 


and by 1975, unless controlled, 


it will increase to billion 
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individual decisions are decisions by 
default—vital decisions made in de- 
fault of adequate knowledge. 

Large masses of people, even to- 
day. simply do not know that they 
can determine the number of their 
children. They do not know that 
means—safe, effective and acceptable 
means—exist to limit family size. 
Most important, they are unaware of 
the facts upon which decisions on 
family size should be based, of the 
physical, social and economic advan- 
tages of planned families. 

These facts must somehow be com- 
municated; these myriads of minds 
must be reached. And despite all our 
recent strides in behavioral sciences, 
who knows with certainty how to 
reach and influence even one complex 
human being ? 


New hope for success 

The task is formidable, but I am 
convinced that in its achievement lies 
one of the great humanitarian oppor- 
tunities of our day. We must not be 
distracted by difficulty. Major devel- 
opments in recent years present solid 
reasons for hope that the world’s 
population growth will be stabilized— 
and in time to preserve the kind of 
life we know today. 

One development | regard as most 
encouraging is the widespread and 
rising recognition of the existence of 
the population problem by govern- 
ment officials, religious leaders and 
private citizens. The subject of popu- 
lation control, upon which so many 
were so long silent, is no longer 
spoken of in whispers, but is being 
freely and boldly discussed, argued 
and examined. 

The most significant recent recog- 
nition of the question was the atten- 
tion given to it at the latest session 
of the Ecumenical Council. That fol- 
lowed the announcement last summer 
by Pope Paul VI that the Catholic 
Church was giving “wide and pro- 
found” study to the problem of birth 
control. This “extremely grave” prob- 
lem, the Pope said, “touches on the 
mainsprings of human life.” 

Mohammed Ayub Khan, president 
of Pakistan, is giving vigorous sup- 
port to a national population-control 
program in his crowded country. 
During a visit to the United States, he 
said: “All the effort that is being 
mounted in new countries like mine 
willbe wasted if we can’t keep our pop- 
ulation within reasonable bounds.” 

An even more tangible reason for 
my hope that population can be sta- 
bilized is the emergence of an im- 
proved technology for contraception. 

One example is the development 
and testing of steroid pills, the long- 
sought oral contraceptive. Although 
effective, the pills do not meet other 
requirements of the “ideal” contra- 
ceptive. They are often too expensive 
for the people who need them most, 
and they require considerable motiva- 
tion and good memory, for they must 
be taken every day for 20 days of 
every month. 

More capable of wide and effective 
use is the new intrauterine device, 
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sometimes called the coil or loop, 
which many doctors and demogra- 
phers believe may be the best contra- 
ceptive yet invented. 

Since the 1920’s, it has been known 
that a small device (at first, it was a 
silver ring) placed within the human 
uterus would prevent a pregnancy. 
The discovery is credited to a German 
doctor, although it is said that Arabs 
prevented breeding of camels by such 
a technique centuries ago. During the 
1950’s, experiments with the intra- 
uterine device were repeated, and its 
design modified in Israel and Japan. 

Successful in continuing tests, the 
device is capable of mass manufac- 
ture in plastic. It requires a medically 
trained person for its insertion, which 
will help assure responsible use. 
Among its advantages are that it costs 
but a few pennies to make, requires 
only a single motivation and lasts for 
months and even years. And it can be 
removed at any time that the user 
wishes to bear a child. This tiny piece 
of plastic may symbolize the begin- 
ning of a new era of hope for all who 
concern themselves with the future 
well-being of man and the world in 
which he lives. 

Still another reason for my hope is 
the beginning of significant action in 
several countries. India, Pakistan and 
South Korea have adopted national 
policies of limiting population and 
have programs under way. Thailand, 
Tunisia, Turkey and Egypt are con- 
sidering policies or developing pro- 
erams. Ceylon, Hong Kong and Ma- 
laysia are subsidizing privately or- 
ganized efforts. The governments of 
half the people in the underdeveloped 
world now officially favor family 
planning. However, every attempt to 
introduce family planning among a 
large population encounters a defeat- 
ing lack of knowledge in two crucial 
areas. There is no sure way to moti- 
vate couples to plan their families; 
nor is there enough tested knowledge 
of how to organize, staff, finance and 
administer an effective program with- 
in the limitations of the developing 
nations. This needed know-how, es- 
sential to the solution of the popula- 
tion problem, is the purpose of a 
growing number of important pilot 
projects in several countries. If they 
are successful, they will offer the 
most solid basis for confidence. 

On a visit to Taiwan, | had the op- 
portunity of seeing one of these pro- 
jects in action in the city of Taichung. 
Conducted by the provincial health 
department with the support of The 
Population Council, it offers an excel- 
lent illustration of the approach and 
scope of these pioneer knowledge- 
seeking efforts. Set up in a city of 
300,000, the Taichung project is one 
of the most extensive and elaborate 
social-science experiments ever con- 
ducted. The project’s experts seek to 
learn if fertility control can be ac- 
cepted on a large scale in a develop- 
ing area, and at what cost in money, 
time and personnel. 

A pre-project survey developed im- 
portant findings on attitudes toward 
family planning. It showed that 90 
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“The governments of 
half of the people in 
the underdeveloped 
world now officially 
favor family planning,” 
Rockefeller says 


percent of Taichung’s wives (and 
their husbands, too, according to the 
wives) wished to limit the size of their 
families. Most wanted only four chil- 
dren, recognized the economic ad- 
vantage of a small family, did not ob- 
ject in principle to family planning 
and did not believe the number of 
children should be left to “provi- 
dence” or “fate.” The women were 
aware of the decline in infant mortal- 
ity and understood that, unlike their 
parents, they did not need to bear five 
to seven children in order to have 
three or four survive to adulthood. 
The salient message was that in Tai- 
chung, people have more children 
than they want. 

To measure how much effort is 
necessary to control population 
growth, the Taichung-project staff ex- 
perimented with various kinds and 
degrees of communication. The city 
was divided into about 2,400 neigh- 
borhoods, and each received one of 
four kinds of “treatments.” In order 
of increasing effort, the treatments 
were designated “Nothing,” “Mail,” 
“Everything (wives only),” and 
“Everything (wives and husbands) .” 
The city as a whole was exposed to 


only two aspects of the program: a 
general distribution of posters point- 
ing out the advantages of family plan- 
ning, and a series of meetings where 
program workers described the pro- 
gramtocommunity leadersandsought 
their advice and support. The “Noth- 
ing” neighborhoods received only the 
posters and the meetings. The “Mails” 
had the addition of a direct-mail cam- 
paign to newlyweds and parents of 
two or more children. The “Every- 
thing” neighborhoods had home visits 
by nurse-midwives, who arranged ap- 
pointments at local health stations. 
offered a choice of contraceptives. 
answered questions and did whatever 
was necessary to satisfy a couple’s 
desire for guidance. 


What one test proved 


The results are still preliminary, but 
greatly encouraging. The effective- 
ness of word-of-mouth was shown: 
More than half the women accepting 
contraceptives came to the health sta- 
tion without personal contact by a 
program worker; about a quarter 
came from outside the city where 
there was no organized effort. The 
new intrauterine device was the choice 
of 78 percent of the women accepting 
contraceptives, and 80 percent of the 
devices were still in place after six 
months. Reduced to a single statistic, 
a before-and-after survey showed that 
one-fifth fewer women were pregnant 
—a substantial success in any short- 
term effort to check population 
growth. The Taichung project dem- 
onstrated that, at least in a setting 
where literacy is relatively high and 
medical clinics are available, a well- 
organized effort will generate its own 
momentum and produce significant 
results at a reasonable cost, given a 
convenient and effective contracep- 
tive method. Plans are now being 
made, with government support, to ex- 
tend throughout Taiwan the proce- 
dures devised and tested in Taichung. 

Such projects represent a signifi- 
cant beginning. From them is emerg- 
ing a background of knowledge and 
experience. And in them we are train- 
ing a growing number of personnel, 
testing our technology and formulat- 
ing a strategy of approach. They are 
the first steps on a long journey. 

We have seen the seriousness of the 
population problem, and some rea- 
sons that allow us to hope that we 
may eventually succeed in its solu- 
tion. Now, we must ask ourselves 
what is the measure of success. We 
fumble for an answer. We fumble be- 
cause I believe that we, and others 
all over the world, fail to recognize 
the population problem in its full and 
true dimensions. From the days of 
Malthus, we have inherited a ten- 
dency to think that the successful solu- 
tion lies in striking a healthy balance 
between numbers of people and quan- 
tities of food. To the difficult question 
of how much is enough, this allows a 
simple answer. But too often it is a 
wrong one, because it equates man 
with animal and food with fodder. 
The population problem is not one of 
two dimensions, but of three. The 
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third dimension touches the very es- 
sence of human life—man’s desire to 
live as well as to survive. 

We may, in days to come, bring 
more acres under cultivation and 
vastly increase the yield of each acre. 
We may reap unimagined harvests 
from our oceans. We may at last free 
all mankind from hunger. But even 
this, I maintain, is not enough. 

Man is more than animal, and the 
needs of his life are far more than 
bread alone. Theré are the precious 
intangibles that make life worth liv- 
ing, that give life quality. There is 
knowledge, for one, and the satisfac- 
tion earned by well-used leisure. 
There is the quiet joy of appreciation 
of nature and art, and the abiding 
strength that comes from moral and 
spiritual values. 

Human needs such as these go far 
beyond the bare necessities, the crea- 
ture comforts, mere material re- 
sources. They are the third dimension 
of which I speak. The opportunity to 
fulfill these needs for himself and for 
his children should be every man’s 
birthright. Every man deserves at 
least the chance to lead a life of satis- 
faction and purpose, to achieve in 
life more than mere survival. 


The high cost of growth 


This emphasis on the quality of life 
is, for us in this favored land, the 
heart of the matter. Unchecked pop- 
ulation growth will ultimately place 
this third dimension beyond our 
reach, even in America. Indeed, it can 
be demonstrated that “it can happen 
here”—and is happening. By thou- 
sands of small, seemingly insignifi- 
cant inroads, the growth of popula- 
tion is eroding what we have come to 
know as “the American way of life.” 

For illustration, examine but a few 
of the consequences of population 
growth. Consider our land itself. It 
stretched before the eyes of our fore- 
fathers in vast, unexplored reaches. 
The wealth of its resources was un- 
imaginable, its westward horizons un- 
limited. Once we beckoned immi- 
grants to help us settle the land. The 
Northwest Ordinance and the Home- 
stead Act were milestones of national 
policy designed to put land into the 
hands of the people. Today, we hold 
back the immigrant while we strive 
for a broader policy of conservation. 
We seek now not to sell land to the 
people, but to buy it from them; not 
to promote its use, but to protect it. 
Today, we treasure the remaining 
stretch of lonely beach and the still- 
virgin forest. The land has filled up, 
the unlimited was found to have a 
limit, and the infinite distances to be 
finite indeed. 

The Population Reference Bureau 
predicts that if our population in- 
crease continues, “Outdoor recrea- 
tion in these United States will have 


become a nostalgic memory, even 
perhaps before the babies born today 
have children of their own.” The Bu- 
reau’s report suggests that it may be- 
come necessary to “resort to rigid 
rationing of the use of national parks, 
permitting each citizen a brief, un- 
crowded holiday once every five 
years, then even 10, 15, or 20 years 
as population increases.” 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall has written an eloquent 
plea for conservation. “America.” he 
says, “today stands poised on a pin- 
nacle of wealth and power, yet we 
live in a land of vanishing beauty, 
of increasing ugliness, of shrinking 
open space, and of an overall en- 
vironment that is diminished daily 
by pollution and noise and blight.” 

Our natural resources are dwind- 
ling too. Americans, with our high 
standards of living, expend resources 
and energy at a prodigious rate. Min- 
erals and most sources of energy are 
nonrenewable. When we spend them, 
we spend capital, not income; when 
they are gone, they are gone forever. 
Even our water supply is a worry in 
many areas. More than 1,000 Ameri- 
can communities have been forced to 
curtail water service. 

At present rates of growth, Amer- 
ica’s population will double in less 
than 50 years. Think of the impact 
of this growth on your hometown. 
Imagine what it will mean to our 
schools to have twice as many pupils 
in the lifetime of our children—and 
four times as many in the lifetime of 
our grandchildren. Imagine what will 
happen to our libraries, museums, all 
our cultural and recreational institu- 
tions, as well as to our hospitals, wel- 
fare agencies, penal institutions and 
other public services. In innumerable 
communities, budgets are already 
strained or in deficit. Many commu- 
nities are approaching financial crisis 
—and the outlook as population grows 
is for crisis doubled and redoubled. 

Such is the pace of our growth that 
we will have to do in the next few 
decades what it took centuries to ac- 
complish in the past. In New York 
State, for example, a new 60-year de- 
velopment plan estimates that in the 
next 20 years, public and private 
builders will construct more physical 
facilities—schools, factories, high- 
ways, homes—than existed in the en- 
tire state in 1940. 

In metropolitan city and suburban 
village, population growth is already 
severely challenging our ability to 
maintain and expand the community 
institutions and public facilities that 
contribute so much to the quality of 
our way of life. Without reasonable 
population stabilization, the coming 
decades can only see a further ero- 
sion of their excellence. 

Some may question whether the 
American population growth consti- 


tutes a population “crisis.” I believe 
the word crisis is justified: Its dic- 
tionary meaning is “a time for de- 
cision.” The consequences of popula- 
tion growth in America are far differ- 
ent in kind and magnitude from those 
in less developed nations. But because 
the problems of others are greater, we 
should not ignore our own. The toll 
of population growth on the quality 
of life is a loss to us and to the life we 
will pass on to our children. There- 
fore, we should recognize that action 
to resolve our population problem is 
in our interest. The choice is no 
longer whether population stabiliza- 
tion is necessary, but only how and 
when it can be achieved. 


Three steps we can take 


The questions we, as responsible citi- 
zens, must ask ourselves are: What 
can we—you and I—do about it? How 
may we as individuals act construc- 
tively? Let me suggest three prac- 
tical opportunities for action that are 
open to us. 

First: We should inform ourselves 
more fully about the population prob- 
lem. We can try to see it in full per- 
spective, in all its dimensions. The 
range of its implications is wide, far 
beyond a threat to material resources. 
We should know and appraise its 
effects on our community and its in- 
stitutions, and on the cherished and 
vital intangibles of life. 

Social progress in a democracy is 
best served by informed discussion. 
We should try to clarify our thinking 
about population stabilization. When 
our attitudes are better defined, we 
can better consider the views of 
others. Such dialogues in living 
rooms and meeting places will illum- 
inate the wide areas of agreement 
that exist among people of different 
backgrounds and different faiths. On 
a subject as vital as this, there is no 
longer excuse to whisper. 

As we inform ourselves, we should 
work so others may be informed. We 
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Outdoor recreation could become ‘“‘a nostalgic memory.” 


should encourage our information 
media to present the population 
problem and its ramifications to the 
widest possible audience. The right 
to know is important to Americans. 

No one can or should be forced to 
practice birth control, or to advocate 
it against his conscience, but neither 
should he be denied the right to know 
the facts and to decide for himself. I 
agree with those who maintain that 
hospitals and social-service and wel- 
fare agencies should not withhold 
family-planning information until it 
is specifically requested. This dis- 
criminates against the less informed 
and indigent, because they are the 
most likely to need help and the least 
likely to know it is available. 

Second: We should encourage and 
support greater governmental! action 
on population matters. 

It is surely only reasonable that 
government on every level—Federal, 
state and local—should make greater 
efforts to learn the facts and the full 
implications of population trends. 
This information should be a funda- 
mental basis for long-range planning 
and freely available to the public. 

Private organizations have a sig- 
nificant role in attempts to resolve 
the population problem. They con- 
tribute much in the way of research, 
specialized knowledge and trained 
personnel. Their work deserves our 
time and our resources. Yet the pop- 
ulation problem, in America and 
elsewhere, is so ramified, so impor- 
tant and so immediate that only goy- 
ernment can attack it on the scale re- 
quired. But government cannot easily 
take initiative on questions so poli- 
tically sensitive. Government moves 
most effectively when need has been 
demonstrated, when public opinion 
has begun to form. As citizens, we 
have the opportunity to summon our 
leaders to imaginative and immedi- 
ate action, and to muster public opin- 
ion to support their efforts. 

Often, in a democracy, we are 
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Lifetime income for your wife 


Exclusive Equitable policy 
fills Social Security gap 


id you know that if you were to 
ie, there might be a long stretch 
‘ years when your wife would 
»t receive any Social Security? 
It could happen when your 
uungest child reached 18. If your 
ife was under 62, her Social Se- 
rity payments would stop—and 
t start again until she was 62. 
It could also happen if you died 
od left no children. If your wife 
1s under 62 she would receive 
» Social Security until she 
iched that age. 
This is the Social Security gap. 
Equitable’s Assured Life In- 
me policy fills that gap with a 
sular income. Even after her 
cial Security payments resume, 


LIVING INSURANCE...FROM F-Q 
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the Assured Life Income policy 
continues to give your wife a re- 
duced monthly income as long as 
she lives, By adding Family In- 
come coverage, it can also give a 
woman with children additional 
guaranteed income while the 
youngsters are growing up. 

In short, this unique Equitable 
plan gives your wife a compre- 
hensive program of protection: it 
supplements Social Security, 
lasts all her life, provides higher 
amounts of income when they are 
needed most. 

For more information on the 
remarkable protection Assured 
Life Income provides, call The 
Man from Equitable. 


New York, N. Y. 10019 ©1965 
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“The living must take precedence over 


the unborn,’ Margaret Mead says 


prone to evade individual responsi- 
bility on such large questions. We ra- 
tionalize inaction on grounds that the 
problem is too complex, and the end 
result beyond our ability to influence. 
But we should remember that we, the 
individual citizens of a free society, 
hold the final responsibility. It is we 
who are America; our government is 
the sum of ourselves. Its attitude is 
our expressed thought; its policy is 
our manifested will. 

Third: In planning the size of our 
own families, we should weigh care- 
fully the collective effect of our de- 
cisions upon the future well-being of 
our communities. 


Decisions by default 


Decisions on family size are al- 
ways based on the self-interest of the 
family. In poorer lands, the factors 
of decision are more food, decent 
shelter, better health, better economic 
and educational opportunities. But 
we in the United States-and else- 
where, who already have these basic 
necessities in relative abundance, 
should also take into account life’s 
higher objectives, the third dimen- 
sion to which I have referred. In 
planning how many children we will 
have, we should consider not only 
ourselves and our immediate family, 
but also the impact of continued pop- 
ulation growth upon our community 
and the society in which we live. 

We too can be guilty of decisions 
by default. We are in default of ade- 
quate knowledge if we do not fully 
realize the many-faced threat of over- 
population. True, most people in our 
sophisticated society know the rudi- 
mentary facts about how to control 
birth. But the facts of which none of 
us are well enough aware are the 


consequences of population growth ° 


on the quality of our life. 

The concern for the total well- 
being of the community is a new con- 
sideration in family planning. The 
changed and changing circumstances 
of our day force it before us. Since 
the beginning of recorded time, man 
has had large numbers of children 
“lest the people perish.” This was ac- 
cepted as necessary for the survival 
of the family, the tribe, the race. In 
most cultures, fertility was a bless- 
ing, a true gift from the gods to be 
sought by prayer and sacrifice. 

The population pressure of our 
day leads us to this new concept of 
“responsible parenthood”: parent- 
hood responsible not only to the im- 
mediate family, but to the broader 
community. The phrase “responsible 
parenthood” is gaining circulation 


among religious leaders and others 
concerned with man’s place in the so- 
cial order. Father William J. Gibbons, 
S.J., of Fordham University has said 
that the size of the family “should 
take into account the physical and 
mental health of the parents, their 
economic condition and the society 
in which they live.” 

Judaism has always stressed the 
high duties of parenthood. Rabbi 
David H. Wilce includes the well- 
being of society among the determi- 
nants of family size: “The concept of 
the sanctity of life is enhanced and 
the holiness of marriage is given a 
new dimension when parenthood is 
freely elected, when children are born 
wanted, and when family size is de- 
termined by conditions of health and 
well-being for the individual family 
and for society.” Protestant theolo- 
sians also have frequently empha- 
sized responsible parenthood and the 
claims of society in the consideration 
of the size of a family. 


A new ethic for parents 


Margaret Mead, the anthropologist, 
says: “As parents, cherishing and en- 
joying our children, we can see the 
need for a new ethic of parenthood. 
We can no longer say that everyone 
should have a child, that families 
should have as many children as they 
can afford, that all couples have a 
right to have as many children as 
they wish, that parenthood excels all 
other virtues and is to be commended 
above all other ways of life. We can- 
not now, as a people, continue to extol 
a way of life which—however much 
we enjoy it in the present—will all too 
soon destroy what we have worked so 
long to achieve. .. .”’ “Above all,” she 
concludes, “we must recognize that 
the time to limit the size of our fam- 
ilies is now, that the living must take 
precedence over the unborn now, if 
future generations are to be born into 
a livable world.” 

Thus we Americans should reex- 
amine many of our attitudes toward 
population. It is no longer “some- 
body else’s problem,” a phenomenon 
that concerns only people in far-off 
countries or in pockets of poverty 
here at home. Nor should as-many-as- 
we-can-afford be the criterion of how 
many children we should have. 

Our primary thoughts should be 
for the dignity of the individual and 
for the quality of life. 

Our times give us a new impera- 
tive: that we realize that family plan- 
ning is not only for the poor; it is for 
all whose lives are being made poorer 


by its lack. END 
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for relief of headache pain. 


Ordinary pain relievers are usually plain aspirin — or simple 
aspirin combinations. But new Excedrin® contains not one or 
two, but four medically endorsed ingredients. 

You get: (1) quick relief, (2) long-lasting relief, (3) a ten- 
sion reliever to relax you, (4) an anti-depressant to restore 
your spirits. -r. 
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In some cities, Quaker Oats is called Mother's Oats. 


/ou stood on your head you couldn't do more for your kids. 


As a matter of fact, neither could we. 


»dness knows how many children and their 

s we've taken care of in our 100 years.’ 
1 we'd happily turn ourselves inside out 
if it would make Quaker Oats any better 
re wholesome or purer for you. 


remarkable thing is, we don't have to. 


>» does half the job for us. 


naturally grow good. 
grow with the natural nourishers a young 


body especially needs. Their energizers don't 
stop with a fast start; they extend through the 
morning to keep up with your kids. 

Oats grow with natural vitamin B, the body- 
builder. 

And mind. Oats grow with natural protein. 
More protein than even whole wheat, not to 
mention whole corn and whole rice. 

The trick is to deliver all this intact. 


And we do. 

Only the good oats get into that old familiar 
round box of ours. No preserved thises, added 
thatses, or chemical whatsises. Not a one. 

All the nutrients, all the nutty, hearty, toasty 
taste in every steamy bowl of Quaker Oats. 

Did we say you couldn't do more for your 
kids? 

Correction. Make it your whole family. 


The Western 
SKI 
Look 


THIS WINTER, go Western, young man, if you want to look 
like a 1965 skier. Real range styling, as in these outfits by 
White Stag, has hit the ski trail. His navy stretch-twill 
jacket is waterproofed, has white stitching, sherpa-fleece 
lining. Matching stretch pants have stitching on legs and 
back V-yoke. The hat is Dobbs’ ‘Paladin.’ Her ski outfit 
is topped by a Lady ‘‘LBJ” hat. They can't keep that cow- 
boy swagger back atthe ranch... . It’s all over the slopes! 
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Teammate Ed Klimkowski looks 
alot less than 6 foot 2 inches as he 
stares up at Lew Alcindor, 


who awes even those closest to him. 


High 
‘cindor—basketball’s Mt. Everest 


E | | 
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A 7-foot-%4-inch high-school star revolutionizes basketball recruiting 


Wuen Lew Atcinpor, 7-foot-!4-inch senior at Power 
Memorial Academy in New York City, finally picks a 
college from the more than 100 that want him, the 
choice will mark the end of a major basketball recruit- 
ing tournament conducted under new rules. 

The rules maker is Jack Donohue, coach of this 
most talked-about schoolboy since Wilt Chamberlain. 
Donohue insists that Alcindor be insulated from the 
harassments and importunities of college scouts, and 
is accomplishing his objective with the cooperation 


PRODUCED BY WILLIAM J. McKEAN 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY THOMAS R. KOENIGES 


of Alcindor’s parents and the Christian Brothers of 
Ireland, who administer Power. Donohue will not 
allow outsiders to interview the boy or his parents. 

“A boy of Lewie’s age should not be subjected 
to the high pressures of recruiting and the distrac- 
tion from studies that results,” is Donohue’s reply to 
irritated recruiters. Some coaches agree that he has 
saved Alcindor considerable mental anguish. It is also 
possible that Donohue of Power has set a precedent 
for guarding future blue-chip prep athletes. 


The high jinks at a pre-game rally are directed at Alcindor 
and his teammates. The Panthers of Power 


Memorial are New York City’s winningest high-school team ever. 


h Jack Donohue (above, left) 


During a time-out huddle ( 
reminds his team that in order to score, you must have 


possession. “As team captain,’ explains Donohue, 


“Lewie is expected to function as my assistant coach out there.” 


Alcindor drives in to stuff a dunk shot 
(left). College scouts, excited by his 
coordination, feel that he already has the 


moves and shots of a professional. 
continued 
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“People always look for weaknesses in Lewie,” says Donohue, 


“but he’s strong on defense, a good rebounder, 


is 
there 


We promised we 
wouldn't tell anybody 
about the thirty-dollar 
3-day, 2-night package 
plan at the Stardust 
Hotel* in Las Vegas, 

if you didn’t. But you 
had to brag... 


and scored 60 percent from the floor last year.” 


only if 
you 
care... 


Frozen arctic, silent jungle, remote 
island, lonely outpost—if he’s there, 
so is the U.S.O. But only if you care. 
U.S.O. gets no government funds, 
| depends entirely on private con- 
tributions. Say you care, say 
| you're grateful— 


| GIVE this year through your United 
Fund or Community Chest. 


J.O.B. Inc. is the unique non profit 
placement agency for disabled men 
and women. 

Many employers who hire J.O.B. 
candidates have learned about the 
contributions of skill, energy and 
judgment that qualified disabled per- 
sons bring to the job. See for yourself 

.next time hire an experienced dis- 
abled employee. For information call 
the J.O.B. nearest you or write: 


J.0.B. Inc. 717 First Avenue 
‘New York, N.Y. 10017 


Published as a public service in co-operation 


with The Advertising Council. 
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Now...Eathetter 
and faster with 


FALSE TEETH 


When false teeth get on your nerves many 
dentists give special FASTEETH powder. It 
helps hold teeth in place — helps keep them 
from slipping or dropping down when you 
talk—makes you feel more secure. FASTEETH 
cushions tender gums so you can bite harder 
and eat easier, faster with greater comfort. 
FASTEETH helps you laugh and speak more 
clearly without embarrassment. FASTEETH is 
alkaline (non-acid). Checks “plate odor” 

(denture breath) ). At drug counters everywhere. 


Now Possible to Shrink and Heal 
Hemorrhoids Without Surgery 


Only Preparation H Contains New Healing Substance 
That Can Shrink Hemorrhoids Without Surgery And At 


Same Time Relieve Itching and Pain. 


* A world-famous research 
institute has discovered a 
new substance which now 
makes it possible to shrink 
and heal hemorrhoids with- 
} out surgery. It stops itch- 
is 
ue ae ing and relieves pain in 
Msi Minutes, then speeds up 
calm of the sore, injured tissues all 
while actual reduction (shrinking) 
akes place. 

Tests conducted under a doctor’s 
observations proved this so. And most 
amazing of all, this very striking 
improvement was maintained over a 
period of many months. 

In fact, results were so thorough, 
sufferers were able to make such state- 
ments as “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem.” Among these sufferers were 


a very wide variety of hemorrhoid 
conditions, some of 10 to 20 years’ 
standing. 

All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents or 
anesthetics of any kind. The secret is 
the remarkable new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) which quickly helps heal 
injured cells and stimulates regrowth 
of healthy tissue again. It is offered in 
ointment or suppository form called 
Preparation H®. 

In addition to actually shrinking 
hemorrhoids, Preparation H lubricates 
and makes elimination less painful. It 
helps prevent infection which is a prin- 
cipal cause of hemorrhoids. Just ask 
for Preparation H Ointment or Prepa- 
ration H Suppositories (easier to use 
away from home). Any drug counter. 
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Says Lapchick of St. John’s: “He cou! 


Coaches who have seen both believe that 17-year-old Ferdi- 
nand Lewis Alcindor, Jr., is further advanced as a high- 
school senior than Chamberlain was. “Alcindor,” says 
Coach Joe Lapchick of St. John’s University in Jamaica, 
N. Y., “is a cinch to play in the 1968 Olympics. He could 
become the greatest player we’ve seen.” 

Alcindor’s range in rebounding—his arms are 39 inches 
long—is matched by a sure grace and agility, which make 


The opposition observes helplessly as Alcindor (above) lines up a jump shot. 
He has a delicate touch shooting from both directions. 


ecome the greatest player we've seen.” 


him as much an Everest on defense as on offense. His re- 
bounds hover around 20 a game. His huge hands manipu- 
late the ball like a grapefruit, and he is working on a jump 
shot to go with his dunk and hook shots. Since Donohue has 
stressed team effort, rather than building an offense strictly 
around Alcindor, Lew did not explode as a scorer, but has 
developed steadily, from a 13-point average as a freshman 
to 30-plus this season, a figure he can match in college. 
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STRONGEST IN THE 


PAIN-RELIEVER DOCTORS 


RECOMMEND MOST FOR 
ARTHRITIS... 
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In arthritis, the aim of treatment is 
to control not only pain, but also 
inflammation of the joints which 
causes the stiffness. Leading arthri- 
tis authorities state that the pain- 
relieving medication in Anacin has 
proved one of the most effective 
in controlling symptoms of this 
disease. Here is why. 


Helps Combat Basic Cause 
Of Arthritis Suffering 


In minutes, Anacin gives relief from 
minor pains of stiff, sore, tender 
joints. Then hour after hour Anacin 
keeps on giving relief so you can 
move afflicted joints more easily. And 
so important, Anacin has a specific 
anti-inflammatory action which helps 
reduce the inflammation and swell- 
ing which cause your 
suffering. 

Best results in arthritis 


Largest Selling 
Pain Reliever 


ANACIN?® gives hours of 
continuous relief from minor 
pains —also helps reduce 
inflammation and swelling so it’s 
easier to move stiff joints again. 


are obtained by a thorough and con- 
tinued course of treatment and not 
merely on a couple of pills when 
twinges of pain occur. Here again, 
Anacin has an advantage. Being so 
smooth and gentle on the stomach, 
Anacin may be safely taken as di- 
rected over a long period of time to 
exert a continued anti-inflammatory 
effect. 
What Doctors Recommend Most 

A survey shows that doctors today 
recommend the pain-relieving medi- 
cation in Anacin most for arthritis. 
And Anacin contains more of this 
great medication than any other 
leading tablet—gives you extra power 
for pain relief. 

See if Anacin Tablets do not work 
better for you. 
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ALCIN DOR continued 


This 17-year-old star dunker is 
“particularly gifted at writing.” 


A good guess is that Alcindor will choose St. John’s because 
of three factors. His father, a subway policeman, and his 
mother can get to see him play often. St. John’s has the 
English and journalism courses he wants, and the Redmen 
play a national schedule. There may be a fourth reason: 
the possibility that Jack Donohue will go to St. John’s next 
season as a coach. 

A B-plus honor-roll student, Alcindor scored 625 in 
English and 528 in math on his morning college boards, 
and is well behaved, well groomed, well spoken, well brought 
up—‘the type of boy,” as recruiters put it, “that every col- 
lege wants.” Two Ivy League schools with rigid entrance re- 
quirements, Princeton and Columbia, are among the four 
finalists for Alcindor’s talents. The other is UCLA. 

Alcindor considered engineering for a time before 
settling on journalism. “He’s particularly gifted at writing,” 
says Brother Hendrickson, his English teacher. “If he pur- 
sues it seriously, he can make the newspaper business a 
career.” While working at HARYOU-ACT, a Harlem youth 
organization, last summer, he wrote articles for its paper. 
“Some of it was pretty heavy stuff,” says Tom Newkirk. 
H-A’s management-training director. “I was especially im- 
pressed with Lew when he explained that he wanted to give 
up a better paying job to come with us for $30 a week.” 

Journalism will have to wait upon a pro basketball 
career. While Alcindor was still a junior, Eddie Donovan 
of the New York Knicks said, “I would take him right now.” 

Attitude as well as talent should help Alcindor fulfill 
tall expectations. At summer’s end, he joins Donohue’s camp 
in West Camp, N. Y., where he earns his keep by washing 
dishes and spends his four hours’ daily free time working 
on his game and toughening his legs by skipping rope. 

Despite a time-eating athletic-academic schedule, Al- 
cindor attends school dances, collects jazz records and visits 
his old 155th Street playground friends for a pickup game. 
All this burns up bushels of calories, which he replenishes 
with three hefty meals and formidable snacks. Big eaters 
among basketball players are not rare, but Alcindor may 


be the first who never got a free meal from a recruiter. 
Cheerleader, dwarfed by Alcindor (above), welcomes him to rally. As a freshman, Lew was 
6 ft. 10 in. Now a senior, he’s 230 lbs., 7 ft. Y% in. and still growing. 


Power's faithful rooters include Cora and Ferdinand Alcindor, 


both active in the school’s Mother and Father clubs. Lew 
owes his height to his mother, 6 ft., and his father, 6 ft. 2% in. 


Alcindor’s star loses little of its gleam in 
Brother Hendrickson’s classroom. His academic records show 
that he could qualify for most of the best colleges. 
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If you like to look danger in the teeth, 
ride a shark in the Bahamas 


1 “The shark’s slashing teeth were only inches from scraped my skin painfully. Holding on desperately to 
my face,” writes Roscoe W. Thompson, American __ the slippery fins, I wondered how the Bahama natives 
friend of Canadian Club. “Its sandpaper-rough hide —_ made shark-riding look like fun. 


POINTMENT 
To HER MAJE QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF NADIAN CLUB" WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


y “Stealthily the natives had paddled up to the} 7 4 “Unashamedly scared, I was ea, 
shark as it lurked in the shallows. Diving from | glad when my friend steered for a 
the dinghy, I grasped the shark from behind, wrap- sacg nearby hotel and a drink of his favorite 


ping my legs around the thrashing body. oe: whisky and mine—Canadian Club.” 
e ~~ Te s | Why this whisky’s universal popularity? 
P. ; he —. | ian It has the lightness of 
* ie i, ; Scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of Bourbon. No other whisky 
tastes quite like it. You can stay with 
it all evening long—in short ones 
before dinner, in tall ones after. 
Enjoy Canadian Club —the world’s 
lightest whisky — tonight. 


4 : ; / 
3 “Slowly I began to slip. ay mo Mea ° / 
Once free, the shark could rip me 2 r , | 
to pieces. But the natives moved in fast ; oe Teeter 


®. 
with the boat and hatled me aboard. ed) “The Best In The House” in 87 lands 
i! 


Chest illlliii" People: 


They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 


Date Due 


; te & io ae ct 
Naomi Hatfield, fashion columnist, Minnesota 


Pam. (*57) 


COFFIN, Patricia 
Sweden's Pagan Beauty 


BOREAL INSTIT | 
li you like a mild smoke, but don't I! rae est-tasting Chesterfield in 52 years 
Vintage tobaccos—grown mild, aged mita, plenaea mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisty 


tastes great...tastes mild! 


